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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir was universally predicted last month that the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Accession of King George V to the 
The Jubilee Throne would be celebrated with enthusiasm 
on May 6 and the following days, but the 
most ardent loyalist could hardly have foreseen the amazing 
measure of the popular demonstration, the unexampled and 
spontaneous outburst of manifestation of loyalty to the 
Throne, and of affection and devotion towards its august, 
very human and kindly, occupant. For enthusiasm the world 
was prepared, but not for the extraordinary volume of it 
that has swept over the British people at home and overseas. 
Never has there been a more crushing exposure of the hollow- 
ness of the ridiculous, self-delusive and ignorant Communistic 
pretence that England offered a fertile soil in which Soviets 
might in the future wax and flourish. ‘‘ Not monarchy or 
republic,” shouted a writer in a scurrilous sheet published 
on the eve of the Jubilee, but ‘‘ a workers’ Soviet Republic 
in Britain. This is the aim of the Communist Party.” Let 
Communism derive what comfort it may from the events 
of Jubilee week. So far from ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of 
workers ”’ striving for the overthrow of the Monarchy, as 
we are asked to believe, the least intelligent observer may 
see in the Jubilee celebrations up and down the land a re- 
discovery of Britain by the British. It is, indeed, high time 
for a reaction from the nebulous milk-and-watery inter- 
nationalism persistently proclaimed in quarters of “ light 
and learning ” to a robust and well-grounded faith in England, 
English traditions and English institutions. ‘‘ The abiding 
springs of the English spirit,’ as Mr. Kipling finely said at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Society of St. George, “ are 
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not of yesterday or the day before. They draw from the 
immemorial continuity of the nation’s life under its own 
Sovereigns.” The springs of the English spirit have not 
run dry. 


It was originally intended that the Silver Jubilee should be 
observed in a modest, domestic sort of way—a family gathering 
attended by the Dominion Prime Ministers and 
by Indian representatives. The occasion was 
to be free from pomp and circumstance—certainly free from 
“frantic boast and foolish word.” But however modest the 
initial conception of the celebrations, it was soon to be re- 
marked that the people of this country wanted something more. 
A deep current of loyalty and affection welled to the surface, 
revealing itself in the attitude of the vast crowds that gathered 
before Buckingham Palace before the actual anniversary of 
the Accession and on the nights that followed it. Time after 
time the King and Queen appeared on the balcony to be 
acclaimed tumultuously by their subjects. The demon- 
strations reached their culmination on the night of Saturday, 
May 11, when loud and sustained cheering was mingled with 
the National Anthem and “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
In what other country in the world, and at what other period 
of history, would a monarch or a ruler of any description 
have been greeted with so homely and so lusty a chorus? 
““We want the King!” was the cry, and again, “‘ There’s 
the King!” shouted a stallholder in Battersea High Street, 
when their Majesties, with that innate sense of what is the 
right thing to do, swept down unexpectedly upon the poorer 
parts of South-West London. “Oh look, there’s the King!” 
Whenever or wherever the Royal carriage appeared, whether 
in Bethnal Green, when, unannounced, the Royal car drove 
down to the East End on Sunday among the crowds of 
Stepney, Poplar and Whitechapel, the outpouring of love and 
loyalty to the King’s person and to the King’s position as 
representing the nation, was everywhere the same. 


Celebration 


THE discriminating future historian will take note that 
this wholesome ferment was widespread, as reports from 
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provincial towns and cities and remote country villages will 
testify. Starting in Hyde Park on the night of Jubilee Day, 
a chain of 2,000 beacons blazed throughout 
the country and in the Channel Islands, the 
Shetlands and Northern Ireland. Mean streets 
in such places as Shadwell, Stepney, Bermondsey, Wands- 
worth and Dalston broke out into gay fluttering decoration, 
and pictures of the King and Queen were produced from 
poor dwellings and affixed to dingy walls. People mingled 
in friendly unity ; East End met West End in the streets, 
and the class-consciousness so sedulously proclaimed from 
Tower Hill and Hyde Park soap-boxes and in virulently 
abusive print was found to vanish or even to be non-existent 
—for the time, the cynic may say, but we are hopeful enough 
to believe that the evidence of the essential unity of the 
British people as revealed by the events of Jubilee Week 
will not soon be forgotten in all its significance. To turn to 
the more formal aspects of the celebrations, there was first 
the noble service of thanksgiving in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the anniversary day. Their Majesties drove in bright 
sunshine from Buckingham Palace to the cathedral through 
streets densely packed with cheering people. Inside the 
cathedral was splendid pageantry, well-ordered ritual and a 
deep sense of the religious import of the occasion. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in fine phrases, reminded the con- 
gregation and the listening world outside—the service was 
broadcast—that while elsewhere ancient monarchies had 
been swept away by the storms of revolution, in England 
the Throne had been established in ever-stronger security. 


Town and 
Country 


THE Empire had become “a fellowship of self-governing 
peoples,” finding in the Throne the symbol and the bond of 

their unity. “The personality/of the King,” 
—) . said the Archbishop, “ has given to the Throne 

the power of a personal attachment. He 
has brought it into the hearts of his subjects.” On the 
same night the King broadcast a message to the Empire. 
His noble but simple words, addressed to “my dear 
people,” were profoundly moving. He spoke of the trials 
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and difficulties through which he and his people had 
passed—trials and difficulties that were not yet over, 
while other anxieties might yet be in store. “ But I am 
persuaded,” said his Majesty, “that with God’s help they 
may all be overcome, if we meet them with confidence, courage, 
and unity.” There was a sympathetic reference to the 
plight of the workless, and the King’s hope was expressed 
that “‘ all who can will do their utmost to find them work 
and bring them hope.” On Wednesday, May 8, in 
St. James’s Palace, his Majesty received the representatives 
of the Diplomatic Corps and the Oversea Dominions. To 
the Brazilian Ambassador, doyen of the Corps, who offered 
congratulations on behalf of his colleagues, the King made 
the humorous observation that he “ had heard it rumoured 
that among your colleagues my capital is a greatly coveted 
post!” To the assurances of loyalty and devotion from the 
Dominions and Colonies, his Majesty, in the course of his 
reply, said :— 
‘There is a word which gladdens me, more especially when I hear 
it used by friends from overseas, many of whom say when they visit 


999 


this country that ‘they are coming home ’. 


Lorps and Commons united on the same day in their tributes 
to the Throne, when in each House it was moved that “‘ an 

humble address ”’ be presented to his Majesty. 
eh -ent In the House of Lords, Lord Hailsham, 

Secretary of State for War, spoke of how the 
King had borne his share of the burden of 25 critical years 
‘“‘ without once faltering in his duty. . . . He has identified 
himself with his people as completely as any monarch in 
our history.” The Commons were no less eloquent and 
emphatic in their tribute. The King, said the Prime Minister, 
“has worn the Crown not only with the dignity and dis- 
tinction of a Monarch, but with the rectitude of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign ’’—with the consideration and care, 
moreover, “‘of one who has thought of his people not 
only as subjects but as human beings.” The existence of 
the Crown, he added later, enabled the Dominion nations 
to be free and yet united together. Mr. Lansbury confessed 
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that if a motion of the kind before the House had been dis- 
cussed when he was very much younger, “I might have 
felt slightly different from what I am feeling to-day.” Experi- 
ence had taught him, however, that whatever people might 
say about the British Constitution, “it is a fact that, con- 
tradictory as it sounds, it does work.” He spoke of the 
kindness and consideration that he had himself received at 
the hands of their Majesties in days of joy and sorrow, and 
added that, though “a. Socialist through and through,” 
he had always believed in the destinies of the British people. 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George followed, the latter 
recalling “‘ the enormous influence and prestige of the Crown 
during the War in order to promote the spirit of co-operation 
among all classes of the people that led to ultimate victory.” 
It was an historic scene in Westminster Hall on Thursday, 
May 9, when Lords and Commons assembled in joint session 
to present the congratulations of Parliament. The Lord 
Chancellor read the Address from the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal; the Speaker read the Address from “‘ the faithful 
Commons”; and the King replied in a speech full of fine 
passages, from which we quote the following :— 
In these days, when fear and preparation for war are again astir 
in the world, let us be thankful that quiet government and peace 
prevail over so large a part of the earth’s surface, and that under our 


flag of freedom so many millions eat their daily bread, in far distant 
lands and climates, with none to make them afraid. 


Our Parliamentary system with our Constitutional Monarchy, 
his Majesty added, had survived the shocks that had in recent 
years destroyed other Empires and other liberties. ‘‘ Our 
ancient Constitution, ever adaptable to change, has during 
my reign faced and conquered perils of warfare never con- 
ceived in earlier days, and has met and satisfied new demo- 
cratic demands both at home and overseas.” Hardship 
and disappointment had been known during the 25 years, 
and, said his Majesty, “I have been moved with profound 
admiration for the great-heartedness of my people... . 
I pray that we may continue to pursue the cause of 
freedom and progress in a spirit of peace, tolerance and 
understanding.” 
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Ir remains for us to refer briefly to the enthusiastic overseas 
celebrations. From Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
. , Ottawa, Wellington, Newfoundland, Ceylon, 

Log el ™ Simla, Bombay, Capetown, Johannesburg, 
Hongkong, and other far-away places has 

come the same tale of commemoration and deep thanksgiving. 
The correspondent of The Times at Ottawa has told of thou- 
sands of Canadian households rising soon after dawn to 
listen to the broadcast from London; while the Simla 
correspondent of the same journal has written that “ the 
extraordinary enthusiasm of the London crowds was definitely 
conveyed to listeners among the remote places of the 
Himalayan hills.”” In Nairobi the King’s speech was broad- 
cast to a great assembly around a bonfire. The Union Jack 
has been flown abroad; the New York Times has declared 
King George to be “ a good friend of America,”’ and President 
Roosevelt, the French President, Herr Hitler and the Pope 
have all sent his Majesty congratulatory messages. These 
extraordinary evidences of popular enthusiasm have done 
something perhaps even more important than evoke en- 
thusiasm. They have reassured England—if any element 
of English society had any doubt about it—and they have 
shown the world that our Monarchy is “ whole as the marble, 
founded as the rock.” Thanks to them, the homogeneity 
of Britain is realized in the world to-day in spite of the 
manifold blunderings of our statesmanship. Here is a 
sobering reflection for our political leaders! We wrote last 
month of “a false view of world politics” that “had 
prevailed in certain circles.”” We are not so certain as we 
should like to be that the error of their false views of the 
world situation has yet been revealed to some of our politicos, 
but it will be criminal folly on the part of statesmen and 
politicians if, failing to read aright the lessons afforded by 
the events of Jubilee week, they mishandle our English 
heritage, prejudice our Imperial interests, and imperil the 
foundations of institutions that have been laboriously built 
up through the centuries. “‘ The abiding springs of the English 
spirit ’ and “‘ the immemorial continuity of the nation’s life 
under its own Sovereigns” are priceless assets that are not 
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to be—cannot be, must not be—trifled with by misguided 
politicians. To such men the race would give short shrift. 


Tae Government would be making a serious miscalculation 
if they believed that any part of the great national enthusiasm 

for the King’s Jubilee would reflect per- 
Ss manently upon their position. No doubt, 

during the mounting tide of loyal demonstra- 
tion which came to a climax during May 6-12 and which has 
hardly yet abated, people were disinclined to dwell upon 
differences. But their preoccupation with the question of 
defence, brought to the fore by the revelation of German 
strength in the air and as shown in the Daily Telegraph 
during the end of April and the beginning of May, brought 
all minds to bear upon this serious and much neglected 
question. On April 26 our contemporary made a statement 
showing that— 

“THE GERMAN AIR FORCE HAS ALREADY A NUMERICAL FORCE OF 
APPROXIMATELY TWO TO ONE OVER THE HOME DEFENCE FORCES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THAT THE R.A.F. MACHINES ARE OUT- 
CLASSED BY THE BIG BOMBERS BEING BUILT IN GERMANY.” 

On April 27 the Daily Telegraph continued its educational 
campaign by informing us that :— 

GERMANY IS TO LAY DOWN IMMEDIATELY 12 SUBMARINES OF MEDIUM 
TONNAGE. This action is, of course, a further infringement of the 
Peace Treaty, under which Germany is debarred from building and 
acquiring under-sea boats of any description. 

These two statements, the accuracy of which the Government 
has had to admit, have seriously damaged the reputation 
of those members of the Cabinet who have recently given 
us different, and quite misleading, accounts of the relation 
of our armaments to those of Germany. It must be remem- 
bered that Ministers have access to secret information and 
that they can always be accurate if they chose. When, 
as now, the Government is largely composed of shufflers and 
minimizers, the public are not told the truth unless, as 
happened in this instance, it is told by the Press. On 
April 29, in answer to a question, Sir John Simon owned 
that the Government had heard on April 25 that 12 sub- 
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marines were to be built. We must be allowed to demur 
to the date. No doubt our contemporary let the Government 
know what they intended to print just about that time. 
But information must have reached Ministers earlier than 
this. 


CapTaIN SypNEY HERBERT pressed the Foreign Secretary 
for a more satisfactory answer than he had given (“the 

’ _ . Government were considering”’?) and in a 
era further question asked :— 


“ee 


. . whether the expressed intentions of the German 
Government to start afresh the building of submarines does not con- 
stitute a proof—if, indeed, proof were needed—that German re-arma- 
ment is particularly directed against this country ? ” 

No reply was given and the same contemptuous indifference 

was shown when Mr. Vyvyan Adams asked Sir John Simon 

the following pertinent question :— 

“ Before it may be too late, will the Foreign Secretary try to concert 
with the Stresa Powers and, if possible, with Russia, measures to 
check this one-sided, dangerous and persistent repudiation of treaties.” 

But if the Government were determined to shirk discussion 

on defence, the Daily Telegraph was equally determined to 

provide fresh material for it, and in this it is supported by 
the Morning Post, always the leader in great national 
questions, and by the Daily Mail, which has for years 
advocated an increase in our Air Forces. On May 1, Mr. 

Hector Bywater, in the Daily Telegraph, gave some further 

very startling news about the new German submarines :— 

Meanwhile, I am in a position to give exclusive details of the initial 
German submarine programme of 12 boats, which is already in execu- 
tion. The surface displacement of these boats is 250 tons, and the 
speed 17 knots, the cruising endurance at low speed being 4,000 miles. 

It is expected that all 12 boats will be in service by the autumn of 
this year. 

As already reported, the submarine school at Kiel has been reopened. 
It contains full-size working models of every part of a modern sub- 
marine. ; 

In the same number an article from the Giornale d’Italie 

was quoted in which it was stated that the German fleet 

was to be trebled. 


2 
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Tus Italian newspaper stated on April 30 that Herr Hitler 

has arranged with Admiral Raedu, chief of the Marineleitung, 
to build a new fleet of .95,400 tons within 

_ I Bulldog the next two years. This tonnage was, 

Programme  2Ccording to the Giornale d’Italie, to be as 
follows :— 


Two battleships of 20,000 tons each. 

Two cruisers of from 9,000 to 10,000 tons each. 

One cruiser of 6,000 tons. 

Sixteen torpedo-boat destroyers of 1,400 tons each. 

Ten escort units of 800 tons each. 
Our Italian contemporary stated in reference to these figures 
that they come from an indisputably reliable source. The 
Daily Telegraph, commenting upon them, said that, in their 
opinion, Germany’s “‘ new capital ships are far more likely 
to be of 27,000 than 20,000 tonnage, with cruisers of 10,000 
tons and destroyers and submarines to match.” However 
this may be, it is evident that Germany is about to start on 
a great naval building programme, thus repeating her policy 
of 30 years ago. On May 8, the Daily Telegraph published 
the following information :— 


The naval mine depot at Cuxhaven, until recently operated with 
a small staff, is once again in full activity. At Dietrichsdorf, the huge 
naval ammunition depot near Kiel, extensive building operations are 
in progress. 

Several hundred new hands have been taken on at the Government 
torpedo works at Friedrichsort, at the head of Kiel harbour. This is 
by far the largest torpedo factory in the world. It was partly dis- 
mantled after the war, but is now understood to be equipped with 
new plant. 


THESE revelations, coming as they did, just before the 
Jubilee week and with repercussions which still sound in our 
ears, made the British public sit up as they 
have not done since the outbreak of war. 
The average Englishman is a peaceable creature, he wants 
to mind his own business, which has, since 1921 or so, suffered 
considerably ; he elects members of Parliament to look 
after public affairs and, as a rule, he leaves the Government 
alone, believing in the honesty and integrity of Ministers 
and hoping for the best in regard to politics. But when he 
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is told by the Press news of a very alarming sort, and this 
news is subsequently confirmed in Parliament by the 
Ministers whose business it should be to foresee and forestall 
such happenings, he begins to take notice. Unscrupulous 
politicians can take advantage of him, professional minimizers 
can deceive him and interested pacifists can delude him for 
a time, but not for ever. The Jubilee was an event. But 
it was also a turning point. No one who heard God Save 
the King and Rule Britannia sung for several days and nights 
by enthusiastic crowds can preserve the illusion that the 
British people is an unpatriotic and an international people, 
The songs had an edge to them which was sharpened by the 
growing sense of danger. Since the war politicians of all 
parties had told the British that there was no necessity for 
them to guard their precious heritage, that a body of officials 
at Geneva would see to it that there was never any more 
war, and that all we had to do was to pay for these officials, 
who would do the rest. It is more strange that anyone 
should have ever believed such a story than that people 
should now see that the delusion has faded. This is now 
generally recognized, and those people who believed the fairy 
tales pitched to them by Socialist, Liberal and Conservative 
mandarins are now aware that these eminent persons were 
themselves either deluded—or worse. 


THREATENED men live long, and threatened ministers also. 
It is months since the “‘ National ’’ Conservative whips in the 
House of Commons first began to hear of 
discontent in the Conservative Party with 
regard to Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, and certain other 
Ministers. Only last month a private meeting of over a 
hundred Conservative members was held in the presence of 
one of them in order to demonstrate dissatisfaction. There 
is no doubt that if these malcontents meant business they 
could have their own way, and could dictate the policy of the 
Government, and even, to some extent control its composi- 
tion, but are they in earnest ? We very much doubt it; if 


Reconstruction ? 


they were, they would not content themselves with harassing. 


Captain Margesson, they would vote against the Government. 
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One such demonstration on a selected occasion would be 
enough, but until Conservative members have enough patriot- 
ism and enough courage to enable them to oppose our flabby 
ministers in the lobby of the House of Commons, they must 
not be surprised if they are not taken seriously. It is true 
that rumours of immediate reconstruction are in the air, 
and the belief that Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon are 
about to vacate the positions they hold, is very general. 
Candidates for their posts are Mr. Baldwin for the Premiership, 
and Mr. Anthony Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Halifax 
for the Foreign Secretaryship. Any other post in the Cabinet 
vacated is to be filled by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. Mr. Lloyd 
George is said to be out of the running, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill is doubtful. So runs the story. The whole question 
of to be or not to be turns upon the imponderable ; in this 
case Mr. Stanley Baldwin. He is said to prefer the power 
he at present wields without the responsibility which would 
attach to the Premiership. We are back in the Asquith period 
of wait and see. “‘ Wait,” that is, until we have further weak- 
ened the Empire, “‘ and see ’”’ what happens when the Germans 
make their next spring upon Civilization. 


It is in the shadow of the national danger, which is now 
plain for all the world to see, that gossip-mongers are discussing 

a reconstruction of the kind we have described 
ap og in the foregoing paragraph. It is in this 

spirit that certain Ministers, who inspire the 
Press, with their Tadpoles and Tapers, yesmen and nodders, 
are considering the vital matter of Government reorganization. 
For it is impossible to over-estimate the seriousness of the 
present international situation where Great Britain, without 
an army, with a fraction of her former navy, with a wholly 
inadequate air force, and, above all, with no adequate plan 
for defence and no Minister capable of getting one made, 
is confronted with Germany fully armed and as violently 
bellicose as in 1914. At such a time as this, to hear the old 
game of balances and compensations is to marvel. We hear 
“how hard it is for poor old X. to have to move, but he’s so 
incompetent we can do nothing with him,” or “we don’t 
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think A will go, so we must give him an under-secretary 
who can do his work.” Or “ One solution would be to give 
B the Woolsack, but C won’t let us as he wants it himself,” 
Imagination is staggered when it is reflected that 700,000 
Britons died because of the ineptitude of the Asquith Cabinet, 
of which Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman were members, 
and when we see that we are back in the same old rut, 
What disasters did we not have to see from August, 1914, 
to November, 1916, before the incompetent Asquith admin- 
istration was removed to make room for a group of men 
prepared to do their duty? Only the greatest national need 
would then have got competent men into the saddle. Only 
a general comprehension of the greatness of the present 
crisis will ensure competence now. 


On May 21 the German Chancellor-President, Herr Hitler, 
made a speech lasting two hours and twenty minutes to a 
drilled Reichstag, the members of which were 
not even allowed to vote in favour of 
his administration. Martialled by General 
Goering, the proceedings had all the air of a parade. Herr 
Hitler’s remarks on this occasion were made for the benefit 
of foreign consumption. While the Germans are fortifying 
their army, navy and air force, and, by a new conscription 
law issued on May 22, enrolling every able-bodied “ Aryan” 
man for military service and every able-bodied woman for 
service on the home front, so that Germany may be superior 
in strength to any possible group of nations that wish to 
resist her next attack, Herr Hitler turns himself on to “‘ talk 
peace”? until this result is accomplished. It does not come 
naturally to him. He is a man who believes in war as a 
national fortifier, and who believes that it is Germany's 
mission to sweep away such inferior nations as England, 
France and Italy. No one who has read Mein Kampf—the 
German edition, not the English one—can fail to understand 
this active, ambitious, violent man who believes only in 
force, and that he has a mandate to apply it. On May 21 he 
repeated all the old fictions about the oppression of Versailles, 
and all the misstatements about the Allies’ pledge to disarm. 


The Smoke 
Screen 
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Neither he nor our Pacifists ever tell us that the pledge was 
conditional on the security of the Allies, of which they were 
to be the judges. Herr Hitler also made various “ declara- 
tions”’ which have been seized upon by The Times and the 
Socialists as showing that he is a man of peace. What 
blindness ! 


Owrne to the initiative of Lord Lloyd, who alone has kept 
National Defence in the forefront of his programme all these 
dreary years of muddle, shuffle and retreat, 
notice had been given that the question of 
British defence would be raised on May 22 in 
the House of Lords, where the Air Minister made a statement. 
Mr. Baldwin spoke in the Commons. The world has been 
asking for a long time and with increasing anxiety how long 
British Ministers were going to ignore the menace to peace 
constituted by a re-armed Germany. Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
on May 22 shows us that, however unpalatable the truth 
may be, it is beginning to penetrate. He rose to announce 
an increase in our Air Force. It is needless to say that columns 
of cackle accompanied this statement, in which it was shown 
that the Cabinet, responsible for the defence of the Empire, 
sheltered behind sub-committees and permanent officials and 
apologized for doing anything to protect the country. The 
people of this country at large were made responsible for 
our danger, “as they had endorsed disarmament,” and 
plenty more of such language, which shows, if we had 
ever doubted it, how anxious the Government were to 
continue to do nothing. Having got all the usual Parlia- 
mentary cackle off his chest—it took over seven columns 
of Hansard—the speaker got to “the ’osses.” He began 
the important part of his statement by reminding his 
audience that when Britain, as a democratic state, wished to 
increase her defences, she did so openly and after discussion. 
In an authoritarian state this can be done secretly and 
swiftly, “‘ nothing appears in the Press, no word is said in 
public . . . the world is presented with a fait accompli.” 
He also said: “‘ The veil has been lifted in Germany,” and he 
added that he had been completely wrong in his previous 
estimate of German arms. 
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The Cackle and 


the ’osses 
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Mr. BALDWIN then stated that it was proposed in the next 
two years to increase our air force to 1,500 first-line aircraft, 
1,500 Aircraft and he added that i everything now requisite 
for expansion [in Great Britain] is under 
consideration and will be put in hand immediately.” He 
further made the important statement that if the need 
arose for increased production, “this country, with her 
technical skill and knowledge, shall be in no way behind 
as compared with any other country in the world.” 
The speech ended with an appeal to the Socialists. It 
was in vain. The Attlees and Crippses have to play the 
game of the League of Nations Union and they dare not 
support the strengthening of this country for fear of the 
very people by whose help they have misled British voters. 
The boomerang they helped to fashion has returned on them 
and they therefore have to play in public the game of believing 
in Herr Hitler’s willingness to work within what is called a 
“* collective system.”” Lord Winterton paid a tribute to some 
of those organs of the Press to whom credit for rousing 
national opinion is due. Mr. Churchill, responsible for 
reduction during the crucial years 1925-9, has now reversed 
his engines and is anxious about our weakness. Sir Roger 
Keyes reminded his listeners that not only could food not get 
to this country without naval protection, but that the very 
aircraft could not rise from the ground unless the Navy held 
the seas. He said the very first thing the Government should 
do was to “ free the Navy from the toils that bind it in the 
Treaty of London.” This should be done at once; there is 
an escalator clause which provides for change. He asked 
whether “Germany would have again challenged the world 
if this country had been supreme on the sea and in the 
air” (our italics). This sentence was the most pertinent 
phrase spoken in the debate. It was reinforced by Colonel 
Wedgwood’s statement that the German nation would never 
go to war unless they thought they would win. The debate in 
the Commons showed how far public opinion had been aroused 
on this vital question. The enthusiasm of the young men and 
their eagerness to join the air force since the new recruiting 
began has proved once more the soundness of our people. 
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THE Discussions on the Committee Stage of the Government 
of India Bill were completed on May 15, their thirtieth day 
in Committee. They have provided the melan- 
choly spectacle of a partially empty House, 
deserted while reasoned arguments and amend- 
ments were put forward by the Conservative Opposition to 
the Bill. The conclusion has inevitably been the same: the 
ringing of division bells which summoned Government sup- 
porters, often together with Socialist Members, to walk 
through a lobby to defeat amendments of which they were 
hardly aware. The effect of the prolonged struggle on India, 
combined with ruthless whipping is that the desire to discover 
the truth of matters relating to this great problem has died in 
the hearts and minds of many Government supporters. The 
facts of the case are no longer of interest to them, and their 
activity—except as shown by their sitting in smoking-rooms 
and trooping into the Government lobby without hearing the 
debate—centres rather in disparaging those who speak with 
knowledge than on listening with a view to studying the facts 
of these matters. An excellent example of this was provided 
by the Bengal Memorial of the Indian Civil Service. It will 
be remembered that there were two documents, the official 
memorandum laid before the public, and the further docu- 
ment published by the Morning Post. The Morning Post 
document purported to be the basis or one of the bases of 
the official memorandum, but hardly a single Government 
Yes-man was interested in the obvious fact that the real 
difference between them was one of language only. Indian 
Home Rulers displayed the same attitude of mind towards 
this document as they did when the rejection of Federation 
by every responsible political body in India became known. 
They evinced no desire to face the new situation ; they chose 
to ignore the fact that Mr. Baldwin’s statement had been 
exposed. They also ignored the fact that the Government 
had been wrongly advised as regards the Princes and as 
regards political opinion in India. That the Government had 
grossly misled the House of Commons on all these matters 
made no impression at all on them. Faint mutterings that 
all this was “‘ very unfortunate” could at times be heard 
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in the corridors and smoking-rooms of Westminster; but 
anger and resentment was kept for those Conservatives who 
kept on showing these unpalatable facts. It was easier for 
Mr. Baldwin’s followers to ignore all these things than to 
consider them. Hence the White Paper supporters, whether 
Conservative, Liberal or Socialist, attended in gradually dimin- 
ishing numbers. So much is this the truth, that Lord Wolmer, 
addressing the Committee on an important point, remarked 
that only two members of the Labour Party were present. 


Mr. G. NIcHOLSON, a Conservative, and Member for Morpeth, 
who supports the Bill, and who has more than once expressed 
: the loftiest contempt for those who wish to 
— preserve British influence in India, recently 
gave an excellent display of the mentality of 
such Members of Parliament. Speaking on Education in 
India, Mr. Nicholson said: ‘‘ I speak, perhaps, in an exagger- 
ated way, but I could face the loss of fifty million lives with 
far greater equanimity than the loss of the whole educational 
system of a country.” Here, then, stands revealed in all its 
glory the mentality of a White Paper supporter. The fact 
that a man should be educated in part—is of greater import- 
ance to Mr. Nicholson’s mind and of greater value than life 
itself. In proceeding, he spoke of the Bill as an experiment, 
and he did not hesitate to say “ we are entirely justified in 
experimenting with the lives, the safety and the happiness of 
the people of India, but I do not feel justified in making an 
experiment of unborn generations of the Indians. Com- 
pletely washing our hands of Education in India will be making 
such an experiment.” The fact that education should loom 
in the mind of any Englishman as of greater importance 
than life, security and happiness, seems a comment on the 
educational system of our own country which allows man 
to leave school and enter Parliament with such absurd 
standards of values as these. ‘“‘ Apparently,” said Lord 
Wolmer, ‘“ 49 millions could go to the shambles, and my 
honourable friend would not turn a hair.” 


THE Debate on the 6th Schedule concerning the fate of the 
excluded areas displayed the most startling lack of confidence 
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on the part of the Government in their own proposals for the 
Government of India. Ministers, Yesmen and Nodders alike 

presented to the House some of the most 
Nerveless damaging admissions in regard to the Bill that 
Indecision 8 a - 

have been so far elicited. The question at 
issue concerned the future fate of the backward areas, and 
whether these districts governing the fate of some 22 million 
people in India were to be excluded or not from the provisions 
and workings of the Bill. We have had occasion to remark 
that few people can at this stage pretend to impartiality in 
this controversy. But for this, the admission on the part 
of the Government that the new governments which are being 
set up in India cannot be trusted to administer these back- 
ward peoples would have made greater stir among their own 
supporters than the mild astonishment which so damning a 
declaration evoked. The Attorney-General and the Govern- 
ment were thrust on to the horns of this dilemma, where they 
had to admit that they had inadequate information, and that 
they really could not make up their minds as to whether 
these backward peoples—in numbers greater than the combined 
populations of Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand—will remain under the protection of the Imperial 
representative, or whether they are to be left to take their 
chance under provincial administrations. 


THE hopeless contradiction and lack of logic which produced 
this decision to postpone the future fate of the Backward 
‘ Areas was immediately rightly seized upon by 

oo * . Mr. Churchill. The Government’s whole case 
had been that they were conferring the boon 

and blessing of self-government upon the democracy and 
peoples of India; that the educational value of the repre- 
sentative institutions working as they have done in the West 
would, in the East, be the greatest elevating, stabilising and 
sobering force that could possibly be applied to the population 
of India; that there you would find that this new sense of 
responsibility, the grant of the Franchise, would bring the 
people forward, would stand for progress, and would rapidly 
bridge the gulf which had, hitherto, existed between Europe 
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and Asia. That was the position of those who supported 
the Bill. Self-government was not to be given on account of 
considerations of fitness to exercise it, but was to be given as 
a form of protection ; that the weaker and the more helpless 
people were, the more they stood in need of this form of 
defence. That had been the Government’s case, but now, 
suddenly, there was a change of front. The Government’s 
new case was that in these backward areas the people were 
too weak and helpless to be allowed to share in the advantages 
and boons of liberty and responsibility of the franchise and 
of the parliamentary and legislative institutions which Messrs, 
Baldwin and MacDonald were going to confer in the fulness 
of their hearts on the rest of that vast population. Speeches 
in support of the Government indicated that if these back- 
ward peoples, these unfortunate tribesmen, were included in 
the ordinary scope of the provincial government or of the 
Federal Government, their lot would be worse than it would 
be if they were left outside the scheme. They must not, 
Parliament was assured, be left in unscrupulous Indian 
hands. Apparently certain Members of the Government are 
now aware that when this new system has been called into 
being in India, there will be a far lower standard of administra- 
tion in India than is attained at the present time, and it is to 
their action inside the Cabinet that this change of policy is due. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘ France is always France, and 
yet this year there is a change greater than any I have seen 
since 1914. People of all classes are anxious ; 
you meet no one who does not say to you, 
‘What is England going to do, do the English realize what is 
happening and how much depends on them ?’ It is the fact 
that all eyes are turned on our country which undoubtedly 
holds the key to peace now as before the War. There is no 
Frenchman who is not better informed about the events of 
July, 1914, than most Englishmen, and when one is asked, 
‘ Are you again going to remain undecided as to your policy 
until it is too late to prevent war ? ’ the answer is hard to give. 
There is no doubt that French people are in constant dread 
of a sudden aerial attack, and in this connection it should be 
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remembered that the first 60 miles of territory cannot be 
protected in such an event, as the enemy airplanes would 
travel this distance in 20 minutes, and 20 minutes is the 
minimum for the preparation of defence. The strong and 
openly expressed feelings of the French are not by any 
means wholly of their own danger. They are profoundly 
shocked by the retrogression of Germany. That a country 
reputed civilized should deliberately go back to the worst 
excesses of other times has stirred their moral sense to its 
depths. ‘ Russia,’ they say, ‘ was always barbarous, but the 
world had imagined that Germany, with its schoolmasters, 
its poets, musicians and philosophers, was tending, in spite 
of the natural cruelty of its people, towards civilization ; but 
look at them!’ My French friends have found it incom- 
prehensible that Lord A. and Mr. B. should go over to visit 
Hitler, that blood-stained tyrant, and that they with Sir 
X.Y. and Pagett, M.P., should defend his Government in the 
British Parliament. English people in France have to spend 
a good deal of time trying to explain the psychology of certain 
limelight-seeking compatriots. 


“In Paris the names of the leaders of the English Hitlerites 
are well known, as are the views of those British newspapers 
that condone the policy of the Nazi Govern- 
ment. They are not understood. Lord X. 
must be mad, or a détraqué, is said. The Editor or the share 
holders of such and such a great newspaper must have been 
bought, otherwise it could not print the absurdities that 
appear about an ‘imposed peace.’ The Englishman is not 
sure whether Lord X. is a détraqué or not; he perhaps 
remembers that this nobleman was unable to fight for his 
country, and he tries to explain the mentality of the fox 
who has lost his tail, but he is quite sure that the great news- 
papers in question possess editors who are unpurchasable, 
and that the principal shareholders have nothing to do with 
the case. ‘ But, then?’ says the Frenchman. Well, then, 
the Englishman finds himself obliged to analyse and define 
and to endeavour to explain. Papers sometimes have in- 
competent Foreign Editors, or on a board there may be City 
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men whose interests are in German loans, and they therefore 
hold that it is vital that England should, at all costs, work 
with Germany ; they are all the more convinced of this because 
for years they have advised people to lend money to Germany, 
and they believe that some of this can be recovered if we 
constantly yield to every German demand. Such individuals 
do actually, although neither German nor Jewish, represent 
the opinion of what Mr. Maxse called The German Garrison 
of the City of London. This German garrison is prodigiously 
active and often effectively so. British Editors are not venal, 
but on the other hand their newspapers must have advertise- 
ments. These advertisements, in so far as they relate to 
prospectuses of new issues, and even in some other cases, are 
largely controlled by this nucleus of pro-Germans which 
forms the core of the City of London. A newspaper could not 
be killed by them, but life could be made very difficult for it. 
The system in France is different ; French newspapers have 
few advertisements. When they are influenced venally, the 
simpler method of direct corruption is used. It is a matter 
of question which practice of influencing the press carries 
the greatest national danger. Our French friends point out 
to us that our system often puts newspaper policy at the 
discretion of international influences when there is not in the 
editorial chair a man of deep political conviction. Further. 
more, they think that an influence which can be exercised 
without any personal corruption, which is at once effective 
and yet which leaves everyone concerned with a smug sense 
of virtue, is prodigiously dangerous. 


“«Bort,’ retorts the Englishman, ‘how about Russia?’ 
We may not be in revolt, as we should be against a bandit 
government which is squeezing life and liberty 
out of Germany, but you have just made a pact 
with a set of brigands who have waded through 
massacre to power in Russia.’ To which the Frenchman 
replies, ‘ We do not like the Russian Government ; we know 
it to be composed of ruffians, but we have no other resource. 
It is England’s balancing and uncertain policy which drives 
us along the Russian road. You flirt with Hitler for fun, 
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we have to hold out our hand to Russia because it is the only 
way of getting help in the event of an attack on our country 
by Germany.’ It is remarkable that even this defence of the 
Russian agreement is only made by those who are in favour 
of it. Those who dislike it are many and they are said to 
include the Foreign Minister, Monsieur Pierre Laval. It cer- 
tainly has provoked no enthusiasm anywhere save in Com- 
munist circles which hope for an access of strength to their 
party from the Moscow alliance. Had England defined a policy 
of defending civilization more clearly, had Sir John Simon 
left off playing at see-saw, the Franco-Russian pact would 
undoubtedly not have been made. One very much-respected 
publicist, ‘ Pertinax,’ appears to be the sole enthusiast in 
France for the Russian alliance.” British Ministers must 
bear some responsibility for this affair. German rearmament, 
which owing to British and American loans has been pro- 
ceeding since 1925, has advanced by leaps and bounds since 
Herr Hitler’s advent to power. The avowed threats to 
European civilization must be met by a common front against 
the enemy, or we shall have Germany committing the same 
error of judgment as in 1914, when she believed she could 
count upon British cowardice. 


Ir must be remembered that Germany is in the middle of 
a revolution and that matters change there rapidly. After 

Herr Hitler’s access to power the great in- 
py dustrialists who had greatly benefited by the 
| Be og ¥* financial disturbances and the bankruptcy 

staged by the Government earlier in the day, 
found themselves in a commanding position. Herr Hitler 
was their man, they had got him just where he was useful 
to them, and in applying the “‘ National ”’ part of his National- 
Socialist policy, he did nothing which was contrary to their 
views. But now Socialist policy is believed to be the future 
of the German Government, and it is thought that Herr 
Hitler will gradually move to the left. Clear-sighted observers 
in Germany think that the reign of the great industrialists 
is gradually drawing to a close ; they supported Herr Hitler’s 
government, which they made possible by means of the 
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subsidies given to the Nazis during their struggle for power, 
They are now reflecting upon what happened to Rohm and 
Strasser on whose backs Herr Hitler was carried for years, 
Their fate—they were both murdered by the dictator’s orders 
—may easily be the fate of other of his followers. The great 
magnates of steel and iron are therefore watching their steps. 
Some of them are already nervous, they are not sure whether 
they are secure. They are not at all confident that Germany 
will not repeat Russia’s Communist performances, for it must 
be remembered that ‘‘ moving to the left’ nowadays means 
Communism. They have considerable influence, they may 
think that a war would make their positions better. In 
thinking of Germany we have to think of a country half-way 
through a revolution, and which has forged a very powerful 
instrument of foreign aggression, but which has by no means 
yet a stable government. 


A WELL-INFORMED Prussian correspondent writes to say 

that a new grouping is likely to be effective with regard to 
Germany very soon. He says :— 

The New 


European “It seems to me that the unfriendliness between 
Grouping Germany and Russia, and the agreements between 
Germany and Poland are too artificial, too much in 

opposition to Russian tradition and Prussian interests to last. A 
new orientation will certainly be made in the drawing together of 
Germany and Russia. The bait for this has already been laid in the 
long dated credit of 200 million marks granted by Germany to Russia 
for the supply of industrial machinery. This re-orientation is all the 
more probable because of General Ludendorff’s reappearance which 
has strengthened the Prussian party. The reappearance of General 
von Seeckt, fervent believer in a Russia-German entente, will add weight 
to this policy.” 

This policy will be encouraged, says our correspondent, 
by the fact that Russia will be disappointed by the limitation 
of French help to her ; but there is another tendency to which 
we have already referred :— 


“ According to my information the representatives of German 
industry are very much alarmed by the perspective which opens before 
them and which shows them only preparation for war and German 
rearmament. The aim of the Government appears to be towards 
complete socialization of all economic activity. . . . They see that the 
confiscation of private property, the centralization of all the economic 
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activity of the nation are on the roster. They see that this will be 

done as a military measure and from the top... Russia . . . will be power- 

fully attracted by this national Bolshevism.” 
We can see that no measure of freedom is included in this 
programme, and we can also see that Europe will, if it is 
accomplished, fall naturally into two blocks. The western 
block, including Italy, will have the task of defending all the 
heritage of civilization. To this block Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia must rally unless they 
are willing to disappear from the map. 


DESCRIBED by some cynics as an attempt on a colossal 
scale to realize the old jibe of “‘ Uncle Sam pulling himself 

up by his bootstraps,’ President Roosevelt’s 
ig te tremendous drive for recovery is still followed 

with hope and faith by the majority of the 
American people, though their first enthusiasm for it has 
somewhat ebbed. In April he pleased the bimetallists by 
announcing that the American Government would pay 
for an ounce of newly-mined silver 71.11 cents, instead of 
64.64 cents, its price at the time—when the U.S.A. embarked 
on its present silver programme the price per ounce was only 
42 cents. The probability of a further devaluation of the 
dollar in terms of sterling has not so far disturbed our 
money market. The New Deal has been in progress for 
some two years, but recovery tarries and the enemies of 
the President find in this fact opportunities of attack. 
There are three radical agitations which are unquestionably 
sapping Roosevelt’s strength. The first of these is the 
“Share the Wealth’? campaign of Senator Huey Long, 
of Louisiana, whose methods in his own State are 
those of a political gangster. His programme contem- 
plates the abolition of poverty by guaranteeing to every 
deserving family $5,000 free of debt. He promises to provide 
every citizen with a job, a wireless and two chickens in the 
pot, but does not say how all this is to be achieved. The second 
of these agitations is led by Father Coughlin, of Detroit, 
whose talks on the wireless have nation-wide fame: he 
fulminates against the wickedness of private finance and the 
evils of the profit system, and has organised a Social Justice 
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Union to bring pressure on Congress. The third of these 
plans is that of Dr. Francis Townsend, who provides for the 
retirement of all classes of workers at 60, with a pension of 
$200 a month. Meanwhile, the President is spending on 
relief the enormous sum, equivalent to about nine hundred 
millions of our money, voted by Congress. 


How the tide of Socialism and Communism has ebbed 
throughout Europe was clearly indicated when May Day, 
, ' as Labour Day, passed off very quietly in the 
oe Tie of big centres. In Hyde Park the demonstration 
was a mere shadow of other days. Thanks to 

the existence of the Croix de Feu in Paris, there was little 
excitement and no disorder, though there was slight trouble 
in Marseilles. Vienna was tranquil, insured, perhaps, by a 
number of arrests as preventive measures. Moscow had a 
large military parade, with hundreds of tanks and aeroplanes, 
and the people rejoiced “‘ according to plan.” A few days 
before, some of their leaders, as members of the Commintern 
or Third International, the Soviet’s other name, had helped 
to produce a long new “ Programme for a Soviet Government 
in England.” The Riga correspondent of The Times con- 
tributed a description of this amazing plan in that journal’s 
issue of April 30, and no one could read it without wondering 
what Comrade Litvinoff would have to say about it the 
next time he went to Geneva, for there is no possibility of 
bringing it “within the framework of the League”: it 
faithfully, if unintentionally, exposes the hypocritical policy 
of Stalin and Red Russia generally. Some disorder had been 
feared on May Day in Spain, but it was a peaceful day 
throughout the country, from which, it may be hoped, the 
Socialist-Communist scourge has been lifted. It is all to the 
good that the latest reconstruction under the veteran, 
Lerroux, of the Spanish Government, which was completed 
on May 6, definitely swings to the Right by the inclusion of 
the Catholic and Conservative elements under Sefior Gil 
Robles, the head of the “C.E.D.A.,” the federation of 
parties of the Right. He is the new Minister of War, and a 
great many of his countrymen believe that in him Spain has 
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at last found her strong man. He has been compared with 
Hitler and Mussolini, but he is of a different type, for he 
maintains that Spain will find her salvation, not in frantic 
new departures, but in following the “ great traditions of 
her past.” On the reopening of the Cortes at Madrid on 
May 8, the new Government was accorded a vote of con- 
fidence by 189 to 22 votes. 


THE general election in Yugoslavia, which was held on May 5, 
was a victory for the existing Government, of which M. 

Yevtitch is the head. This is the first general 
er election in the country since 1929, when the 

late King Alexander established himself as 
dictator. The Yevtitch Government had taken such 
steps towards intimidating or obstructing the Opposition 
candidates that its success was virtually a foregone con- 
clusion. Yet the Opposition made a good showing under the 
lead of Dr. Matchek, the Croat, who was released only very 
recently from prison. For the Government 1,738,390 votes 
were cast against 983,248 for the Opposition. Charges of 
exercising all sorts of pressure and terrorism were brought 
against the Government, and possibly some of them were 
justified, but Yugoslavia has an extraordinary electoral 
law which helps the Government in power—an open ballot 
on the Hungarian model, the system of national lists instead 
of individual candidates, and an allotment of seats on 
the Rumanian pattern. The Government will have a 
large majority in the Parliament—three-fifths of the seats. 
Its programme is the unity of the Yugoslav nation and 
State as conceived by King Alexander, and hostility to all 
“separatist and federalist aspirations.” Dr. Matchek stands 
for the federalizing of the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes as distinguished from a united, centralized, unitary 
system for all, which in practice means the control of the 
land by Belgrade and the Serb element. The result 
of the election, and especially the circumstances surrounding 
it, unhappily suggest that the struggle between the centralists 
and the federalists is still in a very acute and unpromising 
stage. 
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ITALIAN military preparations show that the situation between 
that country and Abyssinia is not going to be left to be the 
sport of circumstances or intrigue. Signor 
Mussolini evidently means to make this clear 
to the Abyssinians, and he is strengthening 
Italy’s African Colony and consolidating Italian interests in 
that region. The Abyssinians will do well to take note of 
this and not to bank upon anything the League of Nations 
may have said or decided. The League has no machinery 
whereby to enforce action, and if it had it could not use it, 
the whole Geneva plan being founded upon the cloud Cuckoo- 
land of Wilsonian fantasies. At the time of writing the 
League is in session, and it is impossible to say what will 
come out of the deliberations of the Council, but this is imma- 
terial, as Italy will evidently not alter her policy in this 
Abyssinian matter, considering her interests there to be vital. 
Signor Mussolini has shown that he has no desire to quarrel 
with the League, but he has also shown no intention of allowing 
Italy’s interests to be jeopardized by attending overmuch to 
Genevan views. The rock on which the League of Nations 
was always bound to split was that no nation except the 
British would ever submit important national interests to a 
committee of foreigners which was certain to be partly com- 
prised of interested parties. The Mussolinian plan of taking 
the bull by the horns is different to the Simon plan of waiting 
until the bull tosses his victim, but we should make a great 
mistake if we entertained any doubt as to what Italy intends 
in the matter. We have no interests in Abyssinia save the 
guarding of the sources of the Nile, but we have great interest 
in the strength of Italy in Europe, and it is important to us, 
who have no army, that the Italian army should not be 
weakened in the event of war, and that Italy should not be 
weakened by Colonial difficulties. Germany has prepared 
rods in pickle for us all. She is at the root of this Abyssinian 
trouble which she has fostered to embarrass Italy, as carefully 
as she has prepared her air bases in Southern Ireland. In 
making this strong display of force on the Abyssinian frontier, 
Signor Mussolini is letting the world know that he does 
not mean to let matters go by default. He will be unaffected 
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by lectures from leading British pacifists, remembering that 
when it was first proposed that Abyssinia should join the 
League Great Britain opposed her application on the ground 
that Abyssinia did not possess the needful qualification for 
membership. The British are therefore in no position to 
take a high lecturing line with Italy, and it will be as well 
if our busy-bodies and our high-brows can be induced to 
refrain from this. 


MaRSHAL PILSUDSKI died on May 12, after an illness which 
has lasted for some time, although no announcement was 

made until shortly before his death. Born 
act in 1867 at Zulow, Jozef Pilsudski was one of 

the founders and heroes of Poland, when, 
after the allied victory in 1918, it was re-established as a 
nation. All his life he had struggled for the freedom of his 
country, which had been partitioned three times among its 
powerful neighbours of Russia, Austria and Germany. During 
his early years Pilsudski was a conspirator, keeping alive 
the national spirit at home, and forcing the world outside 
to remember that Poland still lived. During the war his 
most important services to his country were keeping some half- 
million Poles out of the German army, and helping to save 
Poland from the Revolutionary ideas that wrecked Russia 
in 1917. His creed was the contrary of Bolshevism, for it 
was that of intense patriotism ; this patriotism, during the 
years before the war he had preached to the people of Poland, 
with the result that the Russian infection could not touch 
them. In all his life Russia was, to Pilsudski, the enemy, 
and to this feeling, which existed widely in his country, 
Poland no doubt largely owed the immunity from the political 
disease which ravaged her great neighbour, for we have to 
remember that hatred, although in itself an evil, can be a 
source of moral preservation when it is felt towards so destruc- 
tive a political theory as that of Bolshevism. Pilsudski’s 
youth had been dominated by the bloody assizes held by 
Muravieff four years before he was born, when hundreds of 
Poles were hung and thousands driven off into slavery. This 
Russian repression of his people provided the background 
against which the future Polish ruler grew up. His entry 
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into conspiracy was a matter of course, and five years in 
Siberia in his early youth hardened him into a revolutionary, 
From 1892 to the outbreak of war he never rested. When 
war came he marched over the frontier and offered his services 
and those of 300 followers to the Austrian enemies of Russia, 
But he would not bend to Austrian or German requirements, 
and in 1916 he was interned. The Central powers could do 
nothing in Poland without him, but they thought him too 
dangerous to leave at large. 


THE German Headquarters’ staff wanted a Polish Army with 
which to fight Russia. They tried to raise one without 
Pilsudski, and in order to win over the Poles, 
Austria and Germany declared Polish indepen- 
dence in November, 1916. But this indepen- 
dence was a sham one, and it was not until the break up of 
Russia, owing to her revolution in 1917, that Pilsudski saw 
his way to a genuinely independent Poland. This hope 
made him still more unyielding in his attitude to the Central 
powers, and in 1917, when the Polish forces were asked to 
take an oath of allegiance to the two Emperors, they refused. 
On this refusal Pilsudski was once more arrested and im- 
prisoned, and all idea of a Polish army, fighting with and for 
Germany, was abandoned. He was released when the German 
revolution broke out in November, 1918, and, going to Poland, 
he secured the disarming of all the German troops in that 
country. This was Pilsudski’s greatest moment, for Poland 
was at last free, and he became the head of the new State. 
In that position he remained for some time, and during 
his first years of office he made more than one anti-Russian 
effort in his desire to free other subject nations from Bolshevic 
tyranny. He invaded the Ukraine and occupied Kieff in 
1920, and he connived at the capture of Vilna. But his 
attempt to free the Ukraine was frustrated, and _ the 
Russians not only drove him out of that country, but came 
up to the gates of Warsaw, where he defeated their army 
in 1922 with the help of General Weygand, whose military 
skill, combined with the moral strength given to Poland by 
the French mission, held the Poles together. After this, 
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and largely owing to intrigues, Pilsudski went into retirement 
for four years, returning in May, 1926, at the head of four 
regiments. This caused the collapse of his opponents and 
enabled him to put his own men into the Government for a 
while until he chose a moment for re-entering office. 

During his years of rulership he did his very best to raise 
up in Poland, what had never existed there before, a reliable 
governing class. To this end he laboured unceasingly. We 
shall not know for some time whether his work was successful. 


In this time of rejoicing over King George’s Silver Jubilee 
everything concerning His Majesty is of interest. His work 
for his people is done in silence, we seldom 
King George hear anything about it. An article by M. 
Warns the : 
Emperor Paleologue on May 1, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, lifts the curtain for a moment and 
shows us a scene at Windsor in the early times of the King’s 
reign. M. Paleologue was for years Director of Political 
Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay. He kept a diary in which he 
noted the facts of the day, having access to all official papers, 
and what he says may be completely relied upon. He noted 
under the date February 1, 1913, that the French Ambassador 
in London, M. Paul Cambon, had recently been to Windsor, 
where he had a long audience with the King, who told him of 
a conversation he had recently with Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the German Emperor’s brother :-— 

“The latter, mentioning the possibility of an Austro-Russian con- 
flict which would necessarily involve France and Germany, asked the 
King whether England would be drawn in as well. ‘ Yes, certainly 
in certain circumstances,’ answered His Majesty. Prince Henry ex- 
claimed at this, saying that in Berlin no one dreamed of this possi- 
bility of a war between Germany and England. That these two coun- 
tries, linked by racial ties, by tradition and by interest, could not 
fight without denying their past . . . The King answered in a deliber- 
ate manner, ‘ We have, on one side and the other, peoples who are 
friendly to us. Yours, you call allies. We have no ally but Japan ; 
but our friends have nevertheless the right to count upon us. At every 
moment you proclaim your fidelity to your allies ; our honour binds 
us to fidelity to our friends.’ ”’ 

Prince Henry endeavoured to change the King’s mind, 
and on failing to do so said he would report this conversation 
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to the Emperor William, whereupon the King answered: 
‘You will do well, for frankness is the best diplomacy.” 

The King told M. Cambon that he had spoken to Prince 
Henry without previously consulting his ministers because 
he had “ thought it as well to make known his thoughts to 
Berlin,” and that when he informed the Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey, of what had occurred during his interview, 
the latter assured him that he had said the right thing. 

The interest of this story, which is of the first importance, 
lies in the fact that the King was aware of the danger Europe 
was running, and made known views which reflected those 
of his subjects with fidelity. He thus presented a complete 
contrast to his Cabinet who, in spite of all warnings, were 
living in a state of self-delusion. We know exactly what 
their attitude was in July, 1914, because Lord Morley’s 
Memorandum on Resignation has told us of the political dis- 
array of the Cabinet in those fateful hours, when a clear and 
unmistakable statement, such as King George had made 
18 months before, would have perhaps even then prevented 
war. 


Signor Musso.ini is known to have a great regard for 
England, but not to be exactly enamoured of the policy of 
our Government towards Germany. The 
Italian Press was disappointed with the 
“fundamental want of decision”? in Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech on May 2, and thought that he was 
insufficiently severe about the defiant attitude of Hitler. 
But Mussolini deals in the concrete, not in the abstract—in 
deeds, and not in words alone. In the meantime he is calling 
up more and more troops, though ostensibly for service in 
Eritrea and Somaliland on the Abyssinian frontier. As 
regards trade with Britain, Mussolini has proved his 
goodwill by agreeing to special exchange regulations. 
On April 29 a White Paper (CMD 4888) was published con- 
taining the text of two Notes embodying the agreement 
reached after recent negotiations at Rome between the Duce 
and our Ambassador, Sir Eric Drummond. This agreement 
extends the provisional trade agreement signed at Rome 


Trade Agree- 
ment with Italy 
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by them on March 18, when it was arranged that Italy should 
admit 80 per cent. this year of the total exports to Italy 
during 1934, payment for them being arranged on a reciprocal 
exchange basis that took into account the sums in sterling 
paid for Italian exports into England, the moneys being dealt 
with respectively by the National Exchange Institute of 
Italy and the Bank of England. Of the two Notes, both 
dated April 27, constituting the new agreement, the first 
deals in the same way with operations or transactions similar 
to those in the earlier agreement and provides for fixing the 
lire rate in each case at its value in the open market on the 
previous day. The second Note deals with the import into 
Italy of codfish from Newfoundland ; and Italy agrees to 
take 70 per cent. this year of the imports of last year. 


THE Dominions and, indeed, the entire oversea Empire, 
heartily shared, in London or within their own territories, 

in celebrating the Silver Jubilee. Such of the 
hg Dominion Premiers as were in England filled 

an important and appropriate role at St. 
Paul’s and elsewhere. They also took part, of course as of 
right, in three meetings on foreign and general policy with 
the leading members of the Home Government, but nothing 
at the time of writing has made known the upshot, if any, 
of the deliberations. In Australia the most interesting 
episode of the month was connected with the elections in 
New South Wales on May 11, Mr. Stevens, the leader on the 
Government side, having to meet a fresh bid for power by 
Mr. Lang, the Labour extremist, who was so badly defeated 
three years ago on the appeal to the country after his dismissal 
from office by Sir Philip Game, the State Governor. At that 
time Mr. Lang lost more than half of the seats held by his 
party, an emphatic endorsement of the action of the Governor, 
and a clear pronouncement by the whole State against Mr. 
Lang’s feud with the Federal Government and his campaign 
for the destruction of capitalists and employers. It was 
hardly expected that Mr. Stevens would repeat the swinging 
success of 1932, but the result of the new elections was a 
comfortable majority for him and his policy, a policy which 
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has undoubtedly brought about a great improvement in the 
State, and is well described by him as one “ not of fireworks 
but of common sense.” Mr. Lyons, Premier of the Common- 
wealth, said in London that he rejoiced at the result, because 
it assured ‘‘ New South Wales sound, sane and progressive 
government.” A general election was also held on May 11 
in Queensland, and there the Labour Party, now in power, 
with Mr. Forgan Smith as Premier, was returned with an 
increased majority, the reason assigned for his success being 
the moderation of his Government, combined with the 
economic improvement that has been going on. 


WHEN the German-descended Mr. Pirow, representing the 
German-descended General Hertzog and the rest of his 
. colleagues, informed the astonished members 

mie 94 aEanire of the Imperial Press Congress that the 
Empire must only count upon the Union 

of South Africa as long as the going was good the usual 
Press flunkies, both here and at the Cape, spent some unhappy 
hours trying to explain this brutal statement away. General 
Hertzog gave them no help. He repeated the statement in 
Parliament. He meant what he said and he meant us to 
know it. He claims the right to be neutral or an enemy 
in any war in which the Empire is engaged. What this 
means, of course, is that England’s danger would enable 
the Smuts-Hertzogs to blackmail us. General Smuts was 
rather less candid, thus making illusion easier, and the 
British-born toadies who flatter these great men and who 
“explain” what they say to visiting tourists went about 
saying that “‘ perhaps Pirow and Hertzog were a little violent, 
but Reitz (another Boer Minister) felt quite differently.” 
Those who know South Africa were not impressed by this. 
In the long run these political Boers all say the same thing, 
as, in their hearts, they feel alike. Some Boers went into 
rebellion against their own Union Government when war 
broke out in 1914, believing that the hour had struck for them 
to declare a Republic and to throw off their British allegiance. 
General Hertzog was one such. Others like General Smuts 
and Colonel Reitz saw further. They are of Dutch descent, 
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a German victory would not have suited them. They fought 
most gallantly on the British side, but their ultimate aim 
was the same. A statement is reported to have been made by 
Colonel Reitz—he is a Colonel in the British Army— 
as follows. Speaking at a Fusion meeting—the Fusion 
Party is the Hertzog-Smuts Party—he said : 

“WE IN THE SouTH AFRICAN PARTY SAY THAT WE HAVE THE 

RIGHT TO REMAIN NEUTRAL IN AN ENGLISH WAR, AND WE HAVE THE 

RIGHT TO SEPARATE AND HAVE A REPUBLIC.” 

The speech was made on March 28 and was quoted in 
De Burger on March 29. From there it was reprinted in the 
Natal Mercury and the Forum. Syndicated papers printed 
in English, which for reasons that have never been explained 
support the present separatist South African Government, 
did not report the speech. 


CoLONEL REeEITz’s speech was printed in the Boer Press, 
but General Hertzog’s message of farewell to South Africa 
on sailing to England was printed in the 


Tongues in English papers as well; parts of it were even 
Cheeks & pap p 

telegraphed home. After saying that he wished 
to speak to “my people,” the South African Premier added 


ce 


that he was going to “ pay homage to his Majesty,” and to 
assure him “‘ of the loyalty of the Union to its Sovereign .. . 
as the Sovereign of our Fatherland as an Independent State” 
(our italics). The implication being, as always, that South 
Africa is an independent sovereignty of King George’s, much 
as Hanover was an independent principality, although it 
was held for a period by the King of England. General 
Hertzog spoke of his “homage.” This was not very deep, 
as the following story, told by the Natal Mercury on April 16, 
will show : 

General Hertzog sailed for England last Friday without taking 
with him the illuminated Address which the Prime Minister is to 
present to his Majesty the King on behalf of South Africa on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 25th anniversary of his Majesty’s 
accession to the Throne. 

The reason for this omission was that, surmounting the addresses— 
for the loyal and congratulatory message is printed in both languages— 
and on the beautifully decorated leather binding, there appears the 
British Coat of Arms and not the Union Coat of Arms. 
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The significance behind the use of the British Coat of Arms is 

that it admits the sovereignty of Britain. 

General Hertzog thereupon insisted that the British Coat 
of Arms should be eliminated. The address had, therefore, 
to be sent to the General by air mail. British South Africans 
are only told such things by the Natal Mercury, the Daily 
Despatch, the Forum, and a very few other papers. The rest 
of the Press is nobbled and is run in interests which are not 
those of the British Empire. An instance of this was an 
article on April 26 in the Cape Times reproving Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald for not being sufficiently pro-German. The 
genesis of this attitude can be detected, but it is, none the 
less, deplorable. 


THE fashionable political cant of the day calls a centre of politi- 
cal faith a “cell.” Such a “cell”? was formed in the South 
The Cell African Parliament when Colonel Stallard 

opposed with all his might the Status Bill, 
being reinforced by Mr. Marwick and Mr. Coulter. Since 
then their party, the Dominion Party, only formed last 
year, has grown, and with the aid of a great newspaper, the 
Daily Despatch, they recently won a by-election at East 
London North by such a comfortable majority that votes for 
the Socialist, put up to split the British, added to the 
Government candidate’s, did not reach half the total polled. 
Now that the South African papers are to hand we can 
see that the effect of this by-election has been stunning. 
The Government candidate stooped to such placards as 
“Tf Stallard has his way you will lose your jobs,” and 
no doubt the constituency which has returned an anti- 
Government candidate will be penalised. This, no doubt, 
to balance the immense sums of public money which are 
spent on Smithfield, General Hertzog’s constituency. The 
effect of this election all over South Africa was to greatly 
hearten the British and—more important—to set the Yes-men 
and Nodders thinking hard. One candid supporter of Smuts- 
Hertzog owned that Colonel Stallard had lighted a fire which 
would consume Yes-men and Nodders in many constitu- 
encies. The Johannesburg members have been obliged to 
warn General Smuts that they might have to vote against 
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him. The triumphant victors at East London wirelessed 
the news of their victory to General Hertzog, who was at 
sea, and, informing him that his candidate had been beaten, 
said : 
East LoNDON NORTH RECEIVED YOUR MESSAGE AND REPLIES THAT 
IT PREFERS TO REMAIN AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
PLEASE CONVEY THIS TO THE OTHER PREMIERS AND THE PEOPLE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
As we feel sure that General Hertzog did not pass this message 
on to those named, we gladly do so for him. 


THERE are some people who are doomed to misunderstand 
the world they live in. One of these is Mr. Lionel Curtis, 

and it is one of the misfortunes of our times 
f Sows of that he should be imbued with the missionary 

spirit, so that when he forms an opinion we 
are obliged to hear it. Experience has taught this active 
and vocative sexagenarian nothing. He was an enthusiast 
for Dyarchy in India; it is dead and mephitic. He helped 
to make the Treaty with Southern Ireland; it has ruined 
Southern Ireland and dealt a severe blow to the British 
Empire. He was one of the most active supporters of the 
League of Nations and helped, as a strong pacifist, to re- 
constitute an armed and bellicose Germany. He wrote a 
book about China in which he displayed every conceivable 
ignorance of both East and West, and, needless to say, he 
was all in favour of the application of the most modern 
Western nostrums to China. He is pro-American, anti- 
Japanese and anti-French, and, of course, anti-British. 
He has now come forward (naturally!) as the advocate for 
handing over the South African native protectorates 
to the tender mercies of General Hertzog, the reason being, 
presumably, that the natives prefer British justice to Boer 
repression and are loyal to the Imperial idea. To such a 
man as Mr. Curtis justice to a few tribes of African natives 
is light in the balance as against his desire to give away a 
British possession. He has written three articles in The 
Times which advocate the handing over of the unwilling 
Basutos, Bechuanas and Swazis to the Government of the 
Union. They are characteristic effusions and they show the 
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character of their writer in every line. But for one thing 
we are grateful. In Mr. Curtis’ brief history of South Africa 
during the last few decades, he mentions the names of several 
leading actors on the public scene. Lord Milner’s name is 
omitted, and if the omission is due to a sense of shame, 
this may show that there is somewhere in Mr. Lionel Curtis 
a fibre which is not wholly without grace. 


A BICYCLE accident in a Dorset village robbed us on May 19 
of one of the most romantic figures of our own or, indeed, 

any time. Lawrence of Arabia is dead. The 
nr of grief is not for him. He had been unhappy 

since 1920, for he had promised the Arabs in 
our name that Arabia should become a free and united 
country. This promise was not kept, and although far freer 
than ever before, the Arabs remain divided. It was this 
more than anything else that made Lawrence hide himself 
behind the name of Shaw and the station of a private in the 
Air Force. In a very sympathetic and understanding appre- 
ciation which was read aloud at the B.B.C. on the night that 
Lawrence died, Sir Herbert Baker compared the magnetism 
of his personality with that of Cecil Rhodes. ‘“‘ Had I been 
younger,” said the speaker, ‘‘ I would have followed him in 
any adventure.” This sentence gave the key to Lawrence’s 
personality. He was first and foremost a leader of men, 
and he incorporated himself so absolutely with the Arab 
people that he became their adviser and guide in the war; 
and he so led them that they broke the power of the German- 
led Turks. T. E. Lawrence was born in 1888. He had four 
brothers, two of whom were killed in the war. At a day 
school at Oxford, and afterwards as an exhibitioner at Jesus 
College at that University, he acquired learning. But his 
true education came from his travels in France as a boy. 
His holidays were spent in tramping over nearly the whole of 
that country, where he studied medieval architecture. When 
he became an undergraduate his holidays were spent farther 
afield—he walked in the heat of summer all over Syria in 
pursuit of archeological study. After leaving Oxford he 
worked in the diggings at Carchemish, and after that he 
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wandered in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Greece, Egypt and Asia 
Minor. He always travelled as a very poor man, often paying 
his way by doing odd jobs and moving among humble people, 
and it was thus he came to know the minds of the races among 
whom he sojourned. So he prepared, all unconsciously, for 
the day when his knowledge and his gifts were to be of supreme 
importance to his country. 


LAWRENCE adopted native dress for the purpose of his wander- 
ingsin Arabia. His freedom-loving nature made him seem, even 
. to one of them like a tribesman of the desert. 

a m ‘This it was that gave him his power with the 
Arabs ; that he cared for essentials and not at 

all for shams. His youth—he was only 26 when war broke 
out—gave him the vision and a power of fulfilment which was 
lacking in many of the older men in military command. 
With these, however, his knowledge of military science gave 
him influence, and he had sufficient tact to get his advice 
accepted even by professional soldiers. His first official post 
was in the Arab bureau in Cairo in 1916. This had been 
started by Sir Henry MacMahon with a view to getting and 
keeping influence among the Arab chiefs who were then under 
Turkish rule. Under Sir Henry’s influence and by means of 
the instruments he used, of whom Lawrence was the greatest, 
the Sherifian Arabs were armed and equipped. In 1917 and 
1918 the world saw the triumph of this policy, which was 


_ carried out through the genius of Lawrence. The Hejaz 


revolt was entirely successful, and by the brilliance of its 
achievement was a set-off to the long British failure at Gaza. 
Afterwards, and always under Lawrence’s guidance, the 
Arabs served as Allenby’s outposts. It was in those days that 
they first named Lawrence the “ destroyer of engines ” owing 
to the devastation he and his picked followers spread among 
the railway material of the Turkish system. He practised all 
the arts of war known to Saladin the Great, combined with 
every means afforded by modern military science. Captain 
Liddell Hart says :— 


“ For the orthodox principles of concentration, Lawrence substi- 
tuted a creeping paralysis produced by an intangible ubiquity.” 
(The Times, May 20.) 
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After the war came disappointment, what Lawrence had 
promised, the victorious allies did not concede. He withdrew, 
with King Feisul, from the Peace Conference. But it is 
pleasant to record that although the French Press always 
misunderstood him, M. Clemenceau appreciated his greatness 
and disinterestedness. At a time when he was suspect in 
France owing to his advocacy of Arab claims, Mr. Maxse, 
without asking permission, took Lawrence to see the Tiger, 
The moment the two men met they recognised each other's 
quality, and the cordiality of the meeting was absolute. 
After these stirring years were over Lawrence wrote his great 
book, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, of which a smaller 
edition called Revolt in the Desert was printed. No more 
fascinating record of a great movement was ever penned. 


A GENERAL Election was held in Czechoslovakia on Sunday, 
May 19, when the returns showed that the Government 
Coalition will retain office. The only surprise 


ol ee about the election was the great success of 
Elections "the Sudetendeutsche Party, which is led by 


Herr Henlein. Although there are only three 
million Germans in Czechoslovakia they have managed to 
elect 55 members to Parliament, six of these being Christian 
Socials and five Agrarians. The Sudetendeutsche Party are 
Nazis and profess Herr Hitler’s creed, and their victories 
have partly been won at the expense of the older German 
parties. It should be said that Bohemian Germans were 
always strongly imbued with the doctrine of pan-Germanism, 
and this evidence that Hitlerism has many adherents in a 
democratic country has immensely rejoiced the Nazis in 
the Fatherland. Austrians have been impressed as well. 
They look upon Herr Henlein’s success as a sign that arson, 
murder and the cult of violence pay. The Saar, which might 
have remained free, has chosen Nazi bonds, and now the 
Germans of old Bohemia have adhered to it. It also appears 
to Austrians, and others, that the fact that Herr Hitler has 
been allowed to “ get away ” with the overthrow of Germany’s 
signature to the Versailles Treaty shows that the Powers 
which stand for order and adherence to promises do not 
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feel themselves to be strong enough to enforce what they 
themselves decided. There is much coming and going in 
Eastern Europe, and on the day after the Czech elections 
Doctor Benes, the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, had 
a long talk with Baron von Berger-Waldenegg. It is vital 
for Czechoslovakia that Austria should resist the Nazi cam- 
paign. Should Herr Hitler achieve his ambition in Austria 
Czechoslovakia would have Germany on three sides of her 
frontier. 


WE commend to our readers the article in this number, The 
Two Germanies, by Professor F. W. Foerster, one of the most 
distinguished Germans of our day, and a man 
whose sociological and educational studies 
were circulated by the hundred thousand in 
his own country until the advent of the Nazi regime to power, 
besides being translated into every European language. 
Professor Foerster is a Prussian of the most ‘‘ Aryan” 
descent imaginable. He was a professor at Munich before 
the war and at Vienna during the war. He is a patriot of 
the very strongest kind, but he is one who sees more patriotism 
in the ancient polity of Germany than in the modern German 
theory of domination. He believes that the application of 
Bismarckianism will destroy his people, and he is devoting 
himself to combating it in its present Nazi dress. We are 


A German on 
Germany 


' sure that our readers will be interested in what Professor 


Foerster says, and it is well that a German should show us 
what dangers we run from the Moloch we have ourselves 
helped to create, for there is no doubt that both before and 
since the war we have made the rulers of Germany believe 
that we yield to bullying more than anything else. 


PeruaPs Mr. Stanley Spencer, late A.R.A., will find consola- 
tion in the fact that the rejection of two of his pictures by 
the Academy Council has largely increased 
the interest of the public in those which are 
1935 ; , 
now hanging there, and which come in for 
both criticism and admiration. They can scarcely be called 
prepossessing pictures, though one realizes a certain cleverness 


Royal 


Academy, 
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and originality in them, but the effort to return to “les 
primitives ’’ and rejoice in bad draughtmanship and awkward 
composition seems a misplaced artistic effort. There are 
many interesting portraits this year, notably Sir John Lavery’s 
Mr. Lloyd George, Gerald Brockhurst’s remarkable portrait 
of a young woman entitled “ Zeitgeist,” and several good 
portraits by R. S. Eves. There are six portraits by Augustus 
John, one of Lord David Cecil being the most interesting, 
but it requires to be seen at a distance to be appreciated, 
Henry Lamb has also painted Lord David Cecil, the likeness 
being more striking, in spite of faults of composition. One 
of the outstanding pictures is that by the late Spencer Watson, 
R.A., entitled “A Lady in Black,” which is inspired by 
Whistler at his best—as in his portrait of his mother. It 
has been purchased by the Council under the Chantrey 
Bequest, another purchase being Wilfred de Glehn’s charming 
“Soir Antique ” in the style of a Fragonard. The same artist 
has some attractive portraits, notably that of Miss Gardner. 
There are many delightful pictures by Alfred Munnings; 
the portrait group on horses of ‘‘ Mrs. Helen Cutting and the 
Misses Brady” will be a proud family possession for those 
concerned. Dame Laura Knight’s “ Chelsea Embankment,” 
and Fernand Mercie’s ‘“‘ The Church, Mailly la Ville,” and 
Mary Duncan’s “ On the Sands ”’ are all pictures with charm 
and atmosphere. Many others could be mentioned in this 
year’s Jubilee Academy, which is on a higher level than 
many other years. The sculpture, on the other hand, is far 
less interesting than last year. While on the subject of 
sculpture it is impossible not to rejoice in the removal of 
the ghastly and uncouth efforts of Mr. Epstein from one of 
our streets. When will the equally undesirable Rima be 
removed ? 


THE TWO GERMANIES 


One of the greatest surprises in the beginning of the Great 
War was the complete solidarity of the German intellectuals 
with the action and the propaganda of Prussian militarism. 
German scholars of international reputation, who had been 
received and honoured in England and had enjoyed plenty 
of opportunities of acquiring accurate knowledge of the 
greatness of the British nation, published the most idiotic 
articles on English institutions and on the English character, 
and which repeated with all the pomp of authority any 
nonsense that had been issued by the official Propaganda 
Bureau. Both Protestant and Catholic writers approved 
and blindly defended the methods of German warfare. The 
Universities became the centres of propaganda for unlimited 
war aims. 

An American bishop who travelled through Germany 
two years after the war, said in his report that he did not 
find any sign of repentance of this ; he rather found Germany 
in the mood of a burglar whose first attempt had failed but 
who was preparing himself for a more efficient second blow. 
There was indeed no kind of national self-criticism after 
war, some modest attempts having been quickly crushed 
by an enormous propaganda aiming at the complete white- 
washing of the Imperial Government. No part of the nation 
was more eager to assist this campaign and even to emphasise 
its arguments than the so-called intellectual élite of the 
country. 

How can this phenomenon be explained? There were 
certainly nationalist circles outside of Germany, but where 
this nationalism tended to become aggressive or exaggerated 
it immediately encountered everywhere a strong opposition, 
the protagonists of which were not regarded as traitors to 
their country. How is this astonishing attitude of the German 
people towards all that was done by the leading caste to be 
understood, whence came the solidarity of the honest, 
cultivated, and loyal German people with the dishonest, 
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barbarous, disloyal and even diabolic type which was the 
product of the Bismarckian era ? How is it to be explained 
that Prussianism subdued not only the political nation 
but the German soul, so that Goebbels could say: ‘“ We 
are Prussians, and even if we are Bavarians or Swabes, where 
we are there is Prussia” ? 

The real cause of this strange transformation of the 
whole character of a nation is to be sought in the psychological 
fact that an unpolitical people, sentimental, lyric, musical 
and ‘‘ volcanic,” abandoned to complete decomposition 
after the thirty years war, discovered their saviour in the 
hardened Prussian type, who possessed, from his long history 
of warfare and expansion, an incomparable force of organisa- 
tion, statecraft and disciplined will. In the same sense in 
which Plato recommended to the more soft and flexible 
Ionian race the concentrated will force of Sparta (“‘ there is 
nowhere more philosophy than in Lacedemon,” he said, 
pointing to the organizing force of one leading idea that 
penetrated the whole life)—in the same sense the German 
conceived that Prussian virtues were the necessary comple- 
ment to his own deficiencies, and that they were the only 
force capable of creating German unity and of building the 
German State. Siegfried clothed himself with the skin of 
the Dragon: so the German put on himself the Prussian 
iron discipline and finally accepted the Prussian character 
and Prussian ideals of the State. It was the South-German 
Hegel who greeted the “ generalizing ’’ power of the Prussian 
State-principle as providentially given to the German in 
order to overcome his Individualism. 

As the snail protects itself against its softness by a 
hard shell produced by its own secretion, so Germany pro- 
tected herself against her own chaotic tendencies by producing 
a hardened colonial type of German manhood, a cross between 
the German knights and the subject Prussian race, probably 
of Mongolian origin, vanquished after long, desperate struggles. 
The voluntarily accepted tutorship of this “ colonial” 
element, lacking the best traits of German character, explains 
the whole tragedy of the German people. While the English 
have an English policy, giving expression to the very spirit 
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of English history, to the essence of the English character 
and to the true conditions of English existence, there is no 
“German policy,” in harmony with the traditions of a thou- 
sand years of German history and with the best and essential 
traits of German character. No, the so-called German 
policy was imposed on the German people by the least German 
element in the country ; it was a policy contrary to all the 
vital conditions of a great exporting nation, which is placed 
in the centre of Europe. So all the transient successes of this 
policy were doomed to estrange the German people from 
themselves and to ruin the very fundamentals of their existence. 
Bjérnson was right in saying after Bismarck’s death: “ Bis- 
marck was a genial chess-player who won all his games, but 
who lost the future of his people ”’ ! 
The organizing work of Prussia had slowly created among 
a good, formless and dreamy people such authority and 
such abandonment of criticism and of all moral protests 
raised against Bismarck at the beginning of his career, that 
the road became open to the enterprises of the celebrated 
Realpolitik. There is a most significant witness of this 
tragical abandonment of German morality in favour of the 
resolute Machiavellism of the Bismarckian era. The celebrated 
jurist, R. von Jhering, wrote in 1866, after having learnt the 
declaration of the war against Austria, the following letter :— 
It is to a feeling of the most profound indignation that I must 
yield. It is probable that no war was ever worked for with such 
effrontery, nor with such sinister frivolity, as the war which Bismarck 
is trying at this moment to begin with Austria. All one’s inmost feel- 
ings are in revolt in the face of such an attack on all the elements of 
right and of morality . . . the reason of a straightforward mind cannot 
even comprehend such a depth of perfidy. One asks oneself with stupe- 
faction if it is true that lies—recognised as such all over the world— 


can be proclaimed as if they were facts. Alas! what sufferings await 
us, what a sinister future awaits us ! 
But Moltke’s war-horse won by a head, and on August 
19 the same year the same writer said: 

I bow before the genius of a Bismarck who has accomplished 
a masterpiece of political combination and energy such as history 
has seldom seen. How wisely this man wove all the threads 
of this great design, so strongly and surely that no one of 
them broke . . . briefly a masterpiece of precision. I have forgiven 
Bismarck everything, moreover I am persuaded that what seemed to 
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the profane criminal vanity, was necessary. This man is one of the 
greatest of our century ; it is a real gladness to have lived in hisera. For 
a man of action like this . . . I would give 100 men of liberal convictions 
and honest incompetencies. If anyone had said nine weeks ago that 
I should write a dithyramb on Bismarck ! 


That was what one of the most devoted lovers of justice ever 
produced in Germany wrote, the eminent author of “The 
Fight for the Right.” 

This solemn retractation of all that the older Germany 
had said against Bismarckianism may be considered as sym- 
bolical. The Prussian State was not only resolutely pagan 
but represented a still more primitive mentality, Creon without 
Antigone. It was the absolute triumph of naked materialism 
in politics and the absolute adoration—by the spiritual 
leaders of the nation—of the political wisdom of the great 
experts of cynical materialism. 

May I quote some typical events to illustrate this sub- 
servience to the official leadership and this acquiescence 
without any moral resistance in every official crime. One 
of the students at Munich University had become an officer 
during the war and remained, afterwards, with General 
von der Goltz’s army in the Balticum, where he fought 
against the Bolsheviks. He told me the following story :— 

“ After the revolution we succeeded in putting the General on one 
side and in installing a council of soldiers which was to control his 
orders. I was not at all a Bolshevik but I was most anxious to 
prevent the return to power of Prussian reactionaries. The General 
was trying at that time to use the army in order to help the brutal Baltic 
barons. I became president of this council, and as such I ventured 
to veto an order given by the General. Von der Goltz, after having 
received my decision, called upon me, opened his cloak, thus showing 
his decorations, and shouted into my face with the greatest power of 
his commanding Prussian voice : ‘ You venture to veto the order 
of a Prussian General?’ I must confess—I am still ashamed—that 
it was three centuries of German obedience that let my heart fall 
into my boots—I gave in... .” 


This little story is symbolical of what happened to the 
German Left. Their representatives used to say abroad: 
“The overwhelming majority of the German people is 
pacific.” That was perfectly true. This majority was s0 
pacific that it yielded everywhere to that commanding 
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Prussian voice, and never ventured to change the order of a 
Prussian general. The majority was merely numeric, but the 
minority was dynamical and in command. 

These “three centuries of German obedience” must 
never be forgotten if one deals with the problem of “‘ demo- 
cratic Germany.” That kind of Germany existed to a certain 
degree in the middle ages, in the great cities, but never after 
the thirty years war, when the princes and the leading caste 
were rebuilding Germany. From that date up to now the 
German has become a worshipper of the expert. G. Faguet 
has published a book entitled La culte de lincompétence. 
In Germany they have the cult of competence. Hegel says 
in that sense: “ The people is that part of the nation that 
does not exactly know what it wants.” In France the 
Left parties own the State, which is built upon the traditions 
of the great revolution. The Right parties are only tenants. 
In Germany the State belongs to the Right alone; it is 
built up, like the shell of the snail, by the sap of the traditions 
of the dominant classes. 

I give yet another illustration which shows the spirit of 
infinite submission which is to be found in the great majority 
of the German people towards their superiors. Before the 
war I found a caricature in Simplisissimus, which I shall 
always remember because it gives, if applied to the two 
German mentalities—the mentality of the rulers and the 
mentality of the subjects—a striking symbolical illustration : 
A mother is on her death-bed ; the son wants to go to the 
carnival. In leaving the room he says to his mother: 
“Mother, in case you are going to die this night, do not 
forget to put out the lamp.” He shuts the door behind him, 
and she says, deeply moved: ‘“ How good he is; he thinks 
of everything !” 

That’s more than a story, it’s the revelation of a men- 
tality. In the first days of August, 1914, the German people 
said about the Berlin General Staff: ‘‘ How good he is, 
he thinks of everything.” 

But think of it: this mentality, this extraordinary 
flexibility, where men can be handled like wax, is still more 
dangerous for the conservation of peace, than the wild 
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and hard mentality of the military leaders and adventurers, 
Without this infinitely obedient, trustful and credulous 
people, who have sacrificed to the State all distinction 
between right and wrong, the terrible enterprises of the 
masters of Germany would have been and would be impossible, 

Foreign policy in front of Germany must draw the 
necessary conclusions from these psychological statements, 

When Lord Dickinson said that if England had dealt 
with Germany in the same way as she treated the Boers 
after the South African War, his political sense is misled, 
Is he sure that the natives of South Africa, far the most 
numerous of the inhabitants of that region, are grateful 
for the loss of British justice ? In speaking of Germany in 
this way, he is reckoning with a people which does not exist, 
or that if it exists has not the smallest weight in any official 
decision. The deciding power is with a group of men whom 
no generosity would have turned from her programme of 
regaining and exploiting their positions of 1914 ; every 
concession in Lord Dickinson’s sense would only have 
accelerated the preparation of their revenge; they will only 
renounce imposing their will upon Europe if they see them- 
selves in front of an overwhelming power. When The Times 
says that the united front of Europe against Germany will 
not solve the problem, and that there must be in the long 
run a reconstruction and a voluntary accepting of the true 
conditions of European peace and co-operation, I must answer: 
“Well, that is perfectly true, but this unhappy and funda- 
mentally misled people will not be able and willing, under 
the guidance of madmen and bandits, to give up any point 
of the pangermanist programme nor to accept co-operation 
until they have gone through a second and much more 
terrible defeat and humiliation. Without that experience 
they will not be brought back to reason and reality.” 

That is the truth we all have to face, if we do not 
prefer illusions which will one day be terribly destroyed 
by the stern realities which dominate the present hour of 


Kuropean destiny. 
F. W. Forrster. 


CASTE 


For three thousand years caste has been the most self- 
evident fact in India and has had the greatest influence on 
the daily life of the Hindu. 

The three hundred and twenty million people of India 
are broadly divided into those commonly called Aryan, and 
those commonly called Dravidian, and comparatively few 
others. Of some two hundred and twenty languages officially 
noted in the “ Linguistic Survey,” twenty-five are of the 
Aryan group and spoken by some two hundred and twenty- 
three million people, while of the Dravidian type, fourteen 
languages are spoken by some sixty-four million people, 
mostly in Southern India. The remainder of the languages 
are divided among some 10 per cent. of the population. It 
is necessary to mention these racial differences, as they had 
a good deal to do with the developing and subdividing of 
caste. One might add that the principal languages are as 
follows : Of the Aryan group, Western Hindi (over 70 million 
people) ; Bengali (over 53 million people); Bihari (over 28 
million people) ; while of the Dravidian group, Telugu (over 
26 million people); and Tamil (over 20 million). There 
are eight other languages spoken by from five to twenty 
million people each. 

The word caste* is European, and appears to be derived 
from a Portuguese word meaning class or clan, and that 
itself from the Latin “‘ castus ’’—pure (upright). Caste is 
not a racial matter in the sense of Nationality—though racial 
difference was one of the causes of caste arising, if not the 
principal cause. The other chief cause was occupation 
becoming hereditary. But while the racial differences pro- 
duced the castes, the castes, having been produced, took 
the place of the nationalities which in India the races never 
developed. That race never developed nationality in India 
is probably partly due to the tremendous long period of 


*In most Indian languages the word yat or yati is used. Pronounced 
“ Yarty.” 
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invasions and wanderings of the peoples, partly to the fact 
that the history of India is a history of country life and the 
town was never an important factor, and partly that under 
these conditions, caste, when it developed from occupational 
differences, so admirably fitted the conditions of village life 
that it became accepted as the influence vital to the interests 
of the people, as compared to all other influences ; and most 
of all the fact of the intensely individualistic turn of the 
Hindu mind which recognizes nothing outside the family 
and the sub-caste in which marriage is permitted. Most 
of the best authorities (European and Indian) who have 
written on caste during the last hundred years have 
been far from condemning the system, though most of them 
have found the gravest objections to many essential details 
of its working. 

It has been suggested that the idea originating caste goes 
back to something far earlier and more primitive than the 
more or less historical causes mentioned above, that the 
ultimate origin of the idea was the family, and the idea that 
the father was the family priest, and the family were those 
blood relations who were permitted to feed together on food 
cooked at the sacred family hearth. As the Aryan invaders 
settled in India, this became complicated by the division* 
of the tribesmen into Kehatriyas, being the nobles and their 
fighting followers ; the Brahmins, or public priests (like the 
Levites), and the Vaisyas, or peasantry, these three, for 
racial reasons, keeping themselves apart from the dark- 
skinned indigenous people whom they regarded as their 
cultural inferiors. (You can see the same thing in the 
relations between Whites and Blacks in U.S.A. to-day.) 
These Sudras, being the dark non-Aryan Dravidian indigenous 
people, miscellaneous workers largely employed by, and 
mostly ruled by, the invaders. 

Invasion and conquests, extended over a vast period, 
kept the country in a disturbed state, further disturbed by 
local potentates now and then carving out for themselves 
states, which, in the absence of any local sense of nationality, 
were rarely lasting for any length of time. And the “ village” 


* These were the Varnas—not castes, but part origins of castes. 
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became——with luck—a self-contained oasis from which people 
rarely dared to move, and in which there was not much room 
for more people. In these conditions the occupational castes 
provided a certain “job” for each and everyone in the 
village; and by reason of the caste being hereditary the 
proportion of the various occupations to the local population 
was pretty well maintained, and, while trade development 
was restricted to some extent, the restriction was in the 
interests of the workers of the various castes. At the same 
time, the custom of allowing new occupations to develop 
into new castes or sub-castes prevented the restriction from 
being a prohibition. And so it was, in both Aryan and 
non-Aryan villages, the occupational differences became 
something infinitely more definite than the Trade Guilds of 
our history. And so Race and Occupation, and the practical 
absence of urban influence, combined with the particularities 
of the Indian mentality to develop the vast and infinitely 
complicated system which now extends to some three 
thousand castes or sub-castes. 

Sir Herbert Risley, in his book “‘ The People of India,” 
tells us “The customs regulating marriage can only be 
described in terms of caste, or some tribal unit resembling 
caste, or in a stage of caste evolving. The only people to 
whom this does not apply are the Burmese and other races 
of further India. The Muslims in most parts are affected 
in various degrees by Hindu marriage ideas and customs, 
and Indian Christians to some extent also.’”’ When you 
come to think of it, it is easy to see how caste has taken the 
place of nationality in India as a matter of actual racialness. 
For example: Tamil Brahmins* within a defined caste 
group circle in a certain area have been intermarrying for 
many centuries among themselves alone, while Tamil 
Dhobies} within a similar caste group and in the same area 
have been doing the same thing for the same time; con- 
sequently, now, these Brahmins are no more related to these 
Dhobies by blood than, say, the Scotsman is to the Irishman, 
though they were both of the same ultimate racial origin, 
and allowing for dialect and patois, speak the same language. 

* Priests. t Washermen. 
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For while practically all castes are prohibited from marrying 
within certain degrees of “ casteship,” it is the essence 
of caste that marriage is prohibited outside certain limits, 
In fact, it is a sort of clan system and has something of the 
clan spirit. 

Most people in this world—civilized and uncivilized— 
have ideas about suitable marriages, which are generally 
economic or racial, or religious, or involve all three. The 
Indian caste system omits religious considerations, perhaps 
because the assumption that the parties are Hindu is so 
obvious. It omits economic considerations because occupa- 
tion is so obviously a cause of caste and part and parcel of 
the existence of caste that the caste itself is taken as sufficient, 
without further consideration of economic conditions in the 
ordinary course. It omits race as such because caste has 
taken the place of racial distinction. Nevertheless, no such 
statement can clear the air very much because caste is so 
amazingly complicated, and so few caste Hindus know or 
care anything for the laws of any other caste than their own. 

Religion does influence caste to this extent—a Hindu 
man must marry and have children to perform his funeral 
rites, and so naturally tries to marry early; while, not 
only is it a social disgrace to have unmarried girls in the 
family, but, according to strict Hindu belief, if the girls 
are not married by puberty, the family is involved in trouble 
in the next world. But the carrying out of these principles 
is rendered difficult by the restrictions imposed by caste. 
It is important to remember (a point a European might 
forget) that mutual love and pre-nuptial courtship are in no 
way involved in Hindu marriage arrangements. Romance 
comes after marriage, not before. Even so, a wife never 
calls her husband by his name, even among very low caste 
people, and a husband seldom calls his wife by name. 

The “prohibited degrees” within which marriage is 
impossible extend far beyond apparent blood relationship 
in most cases. But the blood relationship is usually counted 
in the male line and sometimes hardly counts at all in the 
female line. Actually, a man seldom takes a wife from his 
own village as he usually belongs to a sub-caste that believe 
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themselves to be related by common ancestry or, perhaps, 
by totem. Such ideas are not particular to India, and 
something similar is found in every part of the world. It 
is the opposite restriction that makes the Indian caste system 
what it is, and something different from what is found else- 
where.* The rule that a man must marry within certain 
limits is absolutely fixed and definite beyond consideration. 
Even illicit intercourse outside caste limits is usually regarded 
as intolerable and involves ejection from the caste. 

So it is that a Hindu must marry as early as possible, 
and within a certain social radius. Far from regarding this 
as irksome, the “‘ clan ”’ spirit (for that is about the nearest 
English one can get to it) is so strong and comes so natural 
to him that it is hardly correct to say he regards with horror 
the idea of breaking the caste regulations, for almost invariably 
it has never even occurred to him to do so. Tribal feeling is 
better than clan spirit to describe it as, although the caste 
has the place of what we know as nationality, it is quite a 
different thing, for example, to the nationalism of, say, a 
de Valera or a Hitler, as there is no sense whatever of terri- 
torial loyalty ; the spirit is tribal, purely and solely connected 
with people and not with place. Furthermore, the feeling is 
not of loyalty to a tribe, but is entirely prompted by in- 
dividualistic self-interest. So true is that, that it is really 
safe to say that such feelings as genuine gratitude and “ the 
spirit of Christian charity’ are practically unknown among 
the castemen, and this is not mentioned in a disparaging 
way but simply as an interesting fact. Really, it does 
appear that the spirit animating caste, like the spirit 
animating Hinduism, is something intensely primitive, and 
one can believe that a prehistoric man of fifty thousand years 
ago would understand it better than a modern European. 

In consequence of the tremendous vital importance 
Hinduism attaches to marriage, three extraordinary things 
of the utmost social importance have arisen in India. The 


* Act XXX of 1923, amending Act III of 1872, allows a Hindu man 
lawfully to marry a Hindu woman ofa different caste. Not that this makes 
any practical difference any more than the law of 1856 legalising remarriage 
of widows has done. 
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early marriage of youths, the infant marriage of girls, and the 
prohibition of widow remarriage. The first of these two 
have been known in other parts of the world, and one 
remembers some Royal marriages in medizval Europe. The 
last seems to be particular to India. It certainly does appear 
that in India a principal cause of all three is pressure due to 
competition in trying to carry out the religious injunction 
to marry and to carry it out within caste limits, and while 
these customs arose among the higher castes, the lower 
castes have almost invariably adopted child marriage, and 
while, perhaps, not half have yet prohibited widow remarriage, 
the practice is spreading rapidly. It is, perhaps, as much 
due to competition in these circumstances, 1.e., of caste, as 
to any religious fervour that girls are so very frequently 
(more often than not in many castes and places) married 
long before they are old enough to bear children. The effect 
of this is different in different places by reason of the customs 
of the people in carrying it out. For example, in Punjab 
and Central Provinces, girls are generally married at seven 
or even five years of age, but husband and wife do not cohabit 
till the girl is fifteen, sixteen or older. In these circumstances, 
there is no evidence of detrimental physical effect, the arrange- 
ments being similar to the above-mentioned Royal marriages 
in Europe. Among the Bengalis, on the other hand, abuse 
of this infant marriage system is notorious, with obvious 
detrimental effect on physique and stamina, and even more 
obvious and more detrimental effect on character. 

Among the Dravidians, Tamils and others of the south, 
girls are generally married at puberty to youths older than 
themselves and go off and set up house, with apparently quite 
satisfactory results. Among the lower castes in the south 
the women have considerably more freedom than in most 
other parts and have a good deal to say about affairs.* 

Act XV of 1856 (the year before the Mutiny) gave legal 
authority to any Hindu widow to remarry. The prohibition 


* In Mysore State, a law was passed probibiting marriage of girls under 
a certain age. I don’t know how the matter stands now, but at one time 
so many permits of exemption were issued that the law was hardly effective. 
Still, the age fixed was fairly high for India, and the above is generally the 
effect as in the rest of the South. 
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of widow remarriage, though of immense antiquity among 
the higher castes, does not date back to the earliest or Vedic 
times. It appears to have grown up partly from certain 
religious ideas (connected with the religious ideas that pro- 
duced “ suti,” or widow burning), partly to avoid the possibility 
of the widow taking property out of her late husband’s 
family, partly to reduce the competition in the marriage 
market, and partly—and, perhaps, most importantly— 
because of all tendencies to strictness in caste custom which 
enhance the dignity of the caste, this one is the most influential. 

As a result of child marriage the number of widows in 
India is reported at some such astounding figure as twenty- 
seven million—a very large proportion of whom are young 
and prohibited from remarrying. The influence of women 
generally seems to be very definitely in favour of caste strict- 
ness and rather for than against the widow marriage pro- 
hibition. Caste is so essentially a family matter that few 
look upon it from any other point of view. The widow at 
home is a cheap and useful servant and her remarriage an 
expensive affair, besides its competition with unmarried 
girls. 

“* Untouchability,” so-called, is probably a relic of the 
early Aryan days—not that the Aryans treated most of the 
Aborigines as untouchable in the earliest days, for there was 
not the strictness then that developed later with increase of 
population and complication of social development. Probably 
those Aborigines, more advanced and more in touch with 
the Aryans, if they had not already some sense of caste, 
adopted and developed it; while those more primitive and 
not really Hindus, but nature worshippers, etc. (as quite a 
lot are still), were slow in adopting caste and slower still in 
adopting Hinduism. Their dilatoriness in these matters and 
general backwardness resulted in their being unwelcomed at, 
and now excluded from, the temples, and kept at a distance, 
and now regarded as “ untouchable’’ everywhere. Such 
things as slavery and serfdom never acquired the prominence 
in India that they did in Europe, because once the develop- 
ment of caste was well under way the tendency of the castes 
was (and is) to avoid each other, so that the noble preferred 
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to keep the pariah at twenty yards distance than to seize him 
and use or sell him as a slave. Even to-day the servant class 
are, as a whole, good caste people, except the “ inevitable 
sweeper,” etc. So, although the average “ untouchable ” 
does not have the discomfort of daily intercourse with caste 
people, nevertheless his position (there are some forty millions 
of him) is ample evidence of the before-mentioned absence of 
anything resembling the spirit of Christian charity among 
the castemen. Things are carried to such lengths in many 
places, that ‘“ untouchables’ may not approach a public 
well, and have to get caste people to draw water for them. 

Each village includes almost invariably a number of 
different castes, including the washerman, the potter, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber, the goldsmith, the 
weaver, the “bania” trader and moneylender, and the 
Brahmin priest. Besides the majority who are entirely 
devoted to cultivation of the land, these others almost in- 
variably have some land of their own which they cultivate. 
Sometimes, owing to economic pressure, even some Brahmins 
work in the fields. 

Generally, and in most castes, the caste affairs of the local 
sub-caste are controlled by a caste council called Panchayat, 
nominally a committee of five ; it usually includes all adult 
males who care to attend. As in all matters connected with 
caste, there are different developments of the system in differ- 
ent places. They deal with such matters as breaches of the 
marriage laws, of caste customs regarding such matters as 
eating and trading, of insulting a Brahmin, and even petty 
assaults and petty debts. 

To illustrate their working, I herewith quote two or three 
cases from E. A. H. Blunt’s “‘ The Caste System of Northern 
India.” 

1. In Cawnpore a regimental Dhobi was accused of having a Bhangi 
woman as his mistress. He was outcast till he had feasted the brother- 
hood. 

2. A Chamar disgraced the caste by begging. He was outcasted. 
Subsequently he settled down to regular labour. After his death 
his son was reinstated on payment of a fine of four rupees and feeding 


five Brahmins. 
3. A Dhimar was guilty of a serious breach of the restrictions 
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connected with prohibited kin. (He married his sister’s daughter.) 

He was hanged by the hands to a tree, fined one hundred rupees, had 

to feast the brotherhood, and was outcast for twelve years. 

One of the ways that new castes are created is by people 
who have been outcasted for some marriage or occupational 
offence, forming a new caste and marrying among themselves. 
This, of course, involves loss of status. Even Brahmins, who 
take to earning their living quite properly within the allowed 
limits, nevertheless have not the status of Brahmins whose 
occupation is entirely priestly. Others form new castes by 
adopting new occupations which may not reduce their status 
and may even raise it, but the usual way of raising status is by 
stricter adherence to the essential principles of caste, e.g., by 
restricting their marriage scope and generally if their widows 
are allowed to remarry, prohibiting that. 

The British non-recognition of caste in these matters has 
produced among them and others of the educated classes a 
healthier feeling towards caste customs, and especially 
towards the more unsatisfactory features such as child 
marriage and “ untouchability,” and also the more incon- 
venient ‘‘ trappings’ of caste such as those customs con- 
nected with feeding in common. 

A curious point, typical of the contradictoriness of India, is 
the influence of the railway and motor car on native customs 
generally, and on caste in particular. Naturally, these have 
had the effect on very many people of reducing such trappings 
that have grown up about caste as “ untouchability ” and 
“not feeding together ” to their primitive simplicity of long 
ago, when “ untouchable ” meant “ not knowing,” and “ not 
feeding together” meant ‘‘ not invited to the home.” The 
reduction in strictness has gone a long way in that direction, 
and is going further—that is, spreading among the people. 
But the slacking off in these non-essentials of caste custom is 
more than compensated for by the tightening up of the vital 
essentials of caste principles, and this added strictness of 
principle is chiefly due to the facility with which Brahmins 
and influential Brahmins can nowadays get in touch with the 
masses of the people. The bulk of the population of Hindus 
are no longer dependent on the local Brahmins for inspiration. 
Large numbers of local Brahmins had, for economic reasons, 
taken to other occupations, and many did and do little more 
than cultivate a patch of land (albeit often poorly by proxy). 
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Nowadays, well-educated Brahmins, well trained in the 
importance of their caste and the influence it should carry, are 
going round from important temples and strongholds of their 
caste and are generally accepted by the outlying villages 
(which means “‘ most people’’) as something like oracles, 
Their mission is not exclusively religious as, for obvious 
reasons, they must do what they can to maintain and increase 
the importance of their caste as the hereditary priestly Levite 
Caste, the instructors and directors of the people. Conse. 
quently, while we find a fading away of such easily noticed 
superficial manifestation of caste distinction as the objection 
to feeding together, we find at the same time a very marked 
tendency to look to the Brahmins for a social lead and conse- 
quently a tightening-up of the marriage regulations, even 
among low castes, a tendency among “ untouchables ” to form 
castes, and a rapid spread of the prohibition of widow re- 
marriage which will soon be universal at the present rate of 
progress. 

I remember, less than ten years ago, a very high caste man 
grouching that, whereas in his father’s time there were quite 
a number of families with whom his people could intermarry, 
now there were hardly two dozen. And it was about the 
same time that a low-caste Tamil man told me—not grouching 
at all—that his particular yat had, of recent years, restricted 
their marriage scope and denied remarriage to their widows, 
which they formerly allowed, and consequently regarded 
themselves, and were accepted by others, as having taken a 
higher status in the social scale. 

Caste is so essentially a family matter that it is impossible 
for modern democratic people to really understand caste and, 
vice versa, impossible for caste people to understand modern 
democracy. But people who imagine that there is something 
snobbish and consequently superficial about caste are not 
looking below the surface and are allowing themselves to be 
fascinated by the ceremonies, the trappings, the queer ideas 
about “not feeding together,” etc., which have grown up 
about caste in the course of time and are now falling away, 
leaving caste in its primitive, stark, rigid definiteness as a 
blood matter, a matter of primitive tribal marriage originating 
more in self-interest than anything else and maintained more 
by self-interest than anything else : and, mark you, where self- 
interest does not mean money-grabbing leading to anarchy, 
but as in this case is centred on the religious importance, 
intense importance, of having children, it is a pretty sound 
basis for the continuance of asystem. Marcus H. Ratton. 


STORM SIGNALS IN AUSTRIA 


A NEW danger, subtle but formidable, has arisen to threaten 
the peace and security of Austria, on which to some extent 
depend the issues of war or peace in Europe. The general 
situation in Austria is too well known to require any detailed 
re-statement ; a thoroughly unsound economic structure ; 
a weak and vacillating government ; a population the crushing 
majority of which detests that government and all its works ; 
a régime only held together by considerations of foreign 
policy and by the bayonets of what in Austria is called the 
Exekutive—in other words, the army, the police and the 
great para-military organisations grouped together in the 
so-called Schuizcorps. Without this last the regime would 
not endure for a week. It is therefore of crucial importance 
to find that this Exekutive is being sapped by internal dissen- 
sions that threaten in the coming months to develop into 
something akin to civil war. 

First, as a basis for consideration of the new situation, 
let us cite a few facts—a few facts that, out of a multitude of 
rumours and reports, have been carefully checked and have 
been confirmed beyond all possibility of doubt. 

At an assembly of the chief officers of the Heimwehr 
held in Vienna during the second week in April, Prince 
Starhemberg, employed the following phrase, carefully omitted 
from the published report of his address: “‘ Before long we 
in Austria will get rid of the niggers!” At first sight this 
seems harmless enough and to the average Englishman 
almost meaningless. But since in Austria and in Central 
Europe generally black is the colour which denotes Roman 
Catholic clericalism, and since “niggers”’ are black, the 
purport of the remark is clear. Moreover, Prince Starhem- 
berg amplified his idea by going on to say: ‘“ The education 
and training of youth must be the undisputed preserve of 
the Heimwehr. The Church has nothing to say in the 
matter.”” The consequences of these utterances were not 
long in making themselves felt. 
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A few days later a meeting of the Catholic Working Men 
addressed by State Councillor Kunschak was forcibly broken 
up by the Heimwehr in the Débling district of Vienna. The 
hall, the Zogernitz Kasino, was wrecked and in the course 
of the ensuing mélée twenty-seven people were injured. 

On April 15th a still more serious clash took place in the 
Lembacher Hall in the Landstrasse-Hauptstrasse in Vienna, 
A party of sixty men of the Heimwehr burst into State 
Councillor Kunsckak’s meeting, attempted to storm the 
platform, but were driven off by 40 men of the Fretheitsbund 
(another of the Schutscorps formations), who, in uniform and 
steel helmet, acted as guard. The police were compelled to 
arrest all concerned before order could be restored. The 
casualties amounted to one man killed and seventy injured, 
some very seriously. 

Two days later, on the Neubau Giirtel in Vienna, a brisk 
exchange of revolver shots between men of the Heimwehr 
and members of a Catholic organisation led to seventeen 
persons being wounded. 

At Gloggnitz, near Weiner Neustadt, some fifty miles 
from the Capital, the Heimwehr stormed the barracks of the 
Ostmaerkische Sturmscharen (Chancellor Schuschnigg’s own 
military formation) and hunted its adherents out of the 
place. The gendarmerie were forced to take drastic measures 
in order to restore order. The casualties in this case were said 
to be one killed and 32 wounded or otherwise injured. The 
net result, in statistical form, is that within less than a 
fortnight, in those cases where a neutral observer was able 
to secure indisputable evidence of the facts, internecine 
battles between various groups of the Praetorian Guards of 
the Schuschnigg Government led to the deaths of two men 
and to the serious injury of 146 others. And that appears 
to be but the beginning. 

The officer commanding the Heimwehr in one of the largest 
of the twenty-two wards in Vienna, on April 25th, exhorted 
his men to attend drills and shooting practice assiduously, 
“for before many months are out you will have to use these 
weapons in a decisive battle to clear the Corporate State of 
its black enemies.” The preparations for this trial of force 
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between the Fascist and the clerical supporters of the Clerico- 
Fascist Austrian Government have been going on for some 
time past. In February last an assembly of Heimwehr 
leaders at Graz was informed that now that the revolutionary 
Reds had been cowed, the next move must be against the 
Christian Trade Unions. Their officials must be replaced 
by men of the Heimwehr, and if that were not practicable the 
entire Christian working-class organisation must be dissolved 
and outlawed. Count Kotulinsky, a Styrian supporter of 
Prince Starhemberg, supplemented that declaration by saying 
that ‘‘ before 1935 is ended we must proceed to energetic 
action on a big scale. . . . The Leader (Prince Starhemberg) 
has given me his word that this shall be done. . . . That 
promise is sufficient.” 

The question occurs: “* What lies behind it all?” Super- 
ficial observers are inclined to see in it nothing but the reper- 
cussions of personal rivalry between the two principal 
members of the Government—Chancellor Schuschnigg and 
Prince Starhemberg. According to Dr. Karl Ernst Winter 
(Vienna’s Deputy Mayor and one of the few men in Austria 
who realises that the people cannot be indefinitely governed 
against their will) this assumption is far from the truth. 
“The relations between the two men,” he said, “ are 
excellent. Prince Starhemberg has latterly abstained from 
all interference in affairs of State so as not to embarrass 
Herr Schuschnigg. The latter on his part, in recognition 
of this loyal attitude, will not encroach upon the privileges 
of the Heimwehr when compulsory military service is 
introduced.”’ 

And that is undoubtedly the position. Since Starhemberg 
and Schuschnigg are both in the same boat—a frail cockleshell 
of a craft—in a very treacherous sea, they would be singularly 
foolish were they to fly at each other’s throat instead of 
combining to man their uncertain vessel. But, to change 
the simile, they stand for forces which they do not completely 
control. Prince Starhemberg, a young man in a hurry, 
with the attractive directness that appertains to simple minds, 
sees in Mussolinian Italy the chosen model for himself and 
for his people. Soldierly qualities, national pride, manly 
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orderliness are the things that appeal to him, and he seeg 
them incarnate in Fascism. Chancellor Schuschnigg, with 
his legal mind and his unusually strong musical tastes, is 
rooted in centuries-old tradition. The Roman Catholic 
Church represents for him everything that is needed to lead 
his people out of the morass in which they are now wallowing 
to pastures new that will be as rich as the old, because in all 
essentials they will be the same. 

Conservatism and Radicalism, Clericalism and Fascism 
are in absolute opposition. They have made a half-hearted 
attempt to find a common ground on the basis of the Papal 
Encyclical, quadragesimoanno, but this attempt seems to be 
breaking down under the strain of conflict between these two 
dynamic forces. They may turn to-morrow to another possible 
common basis, that of a Hapsburg monarchy, but while the 
Clerical elements would view this with undiluted favour, the 
Fascist elements are uncertain as to whether they would 
enjoy sufficient free play under Emperor Otto, and for that 
reason they are hesitating in their attitude. The chances, 
therefore, are that the conflict between the two tendencies 
in the Government camp will not only endure but that they 
will actually become intensified and more acute within the 
next few months. The regime is a poor kind of a house 
at the best, but it looks very like eee a house hopelessly 
divided against itself. 

As might be expected, the Nazis have not been slow to 
take advantage of this new development. In the words of 
a prominent Nazi: ‘“‘ When the Heimwehr robbers and the 
bandits of the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen start beating each 
other up, honest men are likely to come into their own.” 
One may mildly disagree with the epithet ‘‘ honest men,” 
but the drift of the observation is clear. The methods, 
however, are less clear. But they are straws which indicate 
the way in which the wind is blowing. How far Major Fey, 
the third most important member of the Cabinet, is privy 
to the Nazi intentions is difficult to say. It is probably no 
mere coincidence that the very numerous Nazis who have 
succeeded in slipping into the Heimwehr should be actively 
engaged in setting up Fey, commander of the Viennese 
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Heimwehr, against Starhemberg, its national commander-in- 
chief. Not only are the Government’s semi-military forma- 
tions rent by the rivalry between the Heimwehr on the one 
hand and the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen and the Christian 
Working-class organisation on the other, but the Heimwehr 
itself is divided by a secret but obstinate rivalry between 
Fey and Starhemberg. And the Nazi elements in the Heim- 
wehr strongly support Fey. 

Does Major Fey clandestinely assist or support the Nazis ? 
The question is awkward and unpleasant, but it must be 
faced. In this connection a strange story may be here 
divulged for the first time. A fanatical Nazi engineer, who 
incidentally lived for years in South Africa, one Johann 
Birgfeller by name, was arrested after the Nazi putsch on 
July 25th, 1934, and interned in Waellersdorf concentration 
camp. He remained there, in durance vile, for three months, 
was then released and within a week had not only been 
admitted into the Heimwehr but was straightway appointed 
in personal and permanent attendance upon Major Fey as 
his orderly. There he remained until the beginning of 
February of the present year. The Nazi intelligence depart- 
ment is doubtless to be congratulated upon its astuteness in 
placing one of its own men as orderly to a leading member 
of the Government with unlimited chances of being able to 
read and photograph the Minister’s private and State papers. 
But the speculation is inevitable as to how far that same 
Minister was aware of what he was doing in choosing this 
particular man, fresh from political imprisonment, for such 
a position, and how far he was conscious of the significance 
of his act. The political police were astonished when they 
learnt the truth, and in February they promptly arrested 
Herr Birgfeller, despite the alleged protests of Major Fey. 
No punishment was given; the man was simply dismissed 
from the Heimwehr, and the notice of dismissal, without 
reasons, appears in the orders of the day bearing date 
February 7th, 1935. 

Were this the only case of the kind it might quite reason- 
ably be ascribed to the long arm of coincidence. But there 
are numerous cases of Nazi “‘ activists’ who have managed 
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to secure enlistment in the Heimwehr with the knowledge 
of Major Fey or his close collaborators. And then there igs 
the very obscure chapter of Major Fey’s strange attitude on 
the eventful day of July 25th, 1934. His rdle on that critical 
occasion was perplexing ; it was either that of an ingenuous 
and almost incredibly stupid person, or of a timorous and 
quaking person in fear of his life, or of an astute person who 
was waiting to see which way the cat was going to jump. 

Now let it be at once said that Major Fey is anything 
but unintelligent or pusillanimous. For his bravery in the 
field he was made a Knight of the Order of Theresa—a 
distinction vaguely similar to that of the Victoria Cross in 
England. On reviewing all the circumstances, it is extremely 
difficult to escape the conclusion that he is being made the 
catspaw of the Nazi disruptors of the Government forces and 
that, if he is not a direct participant, he is at least deliberately 
allowing things to drift. 

It will be seen that the position of the Austrian Govern- 
ment is far from being an enviable one. What danger a 
Minister may constitute who keeps one foot in the opponent’s 
camp was well realised by the late Chancellor Dollfuss when 
he rid himself of Herr Rintelen, who was found guilty by a 
criminal court of having connived in the Nazi plot of July 25th 
which led to Dollfuss’s murder and which came within an 
inch of handing Austria over to Hitlerism and Europe to the 
devastation of war. 

It is this European angle of the question which is of 
special interest to us. So long as the Austrian Government 
is weak, its handful of supporters disunited, and some of its 
principal members not free from the suspicion of connivance 
with Hitlerism—so long will Austria remain an imminent 
source of danger to European peace. And there seems little 
chance of that state of things coming to an end; all the 
signs point to a progressive aggravation of the situation. 
If that be so in times of peace—or, at least, of official peace, 
for who would be bold enough to-day to say that Europe 
is in a normal state of peace ?—how much worse would it be 
in time of war? Should German aggression compel the chief 
powers of Europe to defend themselves by force of arms, 
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what would be the réle to be played by this weak, disunited 
and largely disaffected Austria ? 

‘“ Austria,” a prominent Viennese politician recently 
answered when that same question was put to him, “ Austria 
would be the Belgium of the next war.” That, of course, 
is a heroic phrase, coined doubtless for consumption in 
London, in Paris and in Rome. Parenthetically it is 
astonishing how many sonorous catchphrases are turned out 
these days in Vienna expressly for export to the three capitals ! 
But the truth is much less heroic and much less reassuring. 
The appearance of German troops on the Austrian border 
would find thousands of embittered Austrian Nazis eager to 
help them and to fight with them against the present Austrian 
regime. It would find a not inconsiderable portion of that 
Exekutive in which Herr Schuschnigg places his trust and 
which is being armed, equipped and maintained by money 
that, via the League of Nations, comes from England, from 
France and from Italy, ready to turn its guns against its own 
Government and in favour of Germany. It would find an 
impotent Austrian ruling group, a prominent member of 
which the other day told an anxious enquirer: “‘ I can quite 
well imagine circumstances arising in which we should find it, 
impossible not to assert our innate Germanism ! ” 

Under such conditions the race for Austria in which 
German armies on the one side, Italian and, perhaps, Jugoslav 
armies on the other would engage would be most certainly 
run with a big handicap in favour of German arms. 

These are considerations well worthy of serious attention, 
and a Western observer in Vienna to-day is inclined to doubt 
whether they have received the attention they deserve at 
the hands of statesmen in Downing Street and on the Quai 
d Orsay, who fondly believe that by giving support to a help- 
less administration in Vienna, they are ensuring European 
peace. The state of Austria to-day is a striking instance of 
the truth of the contention that solid, sound and enduringly 
stable government is one that has its roots deep down in the 
popular will. 

W. W. Crotcu. 


THE CRISIS OF CONSERVATISM 


a 
THE Conservative Party is at the present moment deeply 
divided. Perhaps at no time since 1846 has the schism 
been so profound. The immediate cause of dissension is, 
of course, the National Government’s India Bill, but beneath 
and beyond that immediate cause there are fundamental 
divergences of principle so grave as to threaten a permanent 
disruption as disastrous both to the party and to the country 


as that which ninety years ago irrevocably separated the | 


Peelites from the followers of Disraeli. 

Of the India Bill itself, at the present stage, perhaps the 
less said the better. At any rate, I do not propose in the 
present article to discuss the measure. It is lamentable that 
as the result of a fatal combination of unfortunate circum- 
stance and human folly things should have been brought 
to such a pass that the only possibility before the sovereign 
British people in respect of India is a choice of evils. 
Acceptance of the demands of the Indian National Congress 
and of the British Labour Party would mean the abandon- 
ment of India, and the precipitation of anarchy in the whole 
of that sub-continent. Acquiescence in the proposals set 
forth in the White Paper, the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, and the India Bill unquestionably involves the 
surrender of our Indian fellow-subjects to a form of 
administration immeasurably less efficient and less honest 
than that which they enjoyed from 1858 to 1919. In 
so far as human folly is responsible for the development 
of this deplorable dilemma the chief blame must be divided 
between members of each of the three British political 
parties. The initial error was perpetrated by the Liberal, 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, when, in August, 1917, he made to India, 
with whatever qualification, the promise of responsible 
self-government ; the second gross mistake was made by the 
amiable Conservative Governor-General, Lord Irwin (now 
Viscount Halifax), when in 1929 he used the term ‘‘ dominion 
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status’? to describe India’s future position in the Empire ; 
the final blunder was committed by our National-Socialist 
Prime Minister, when in 1932 he consented to provide a 
solution of the communal-franchise problem which Hindus 


| and Mohammedans had been unable themselves to solve in 


prolonged round-table conference. If Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had learned the lesson to be derived from a perusal 
of Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck (p. 34), most emphatically 
he would have “handed back with courtesy the poisoned 
chalice’? to those who offered it to him. It was even more 
deadly, with its subtle Oriental bane, than the anti-corn-law 
venom (destructive of old-time Conservatism) which Lord 


| John Russell passed back to Sir Robert Peel in 1846. 


It is true, of course, that implicitly ever since 1800, and 
explicitly ever since 1833, it had been the policy of Britain 
to associate loyal and capable natives with British civilians 
and soldiers in the government of the great dependency. 
Queen Victoria had clearly proclaimed it in 1858, and fifty 
years later King Edward VII had strongly reaffirmed it. 
Lord Minto, who was Governor-General at the time of King 
Edward’s pronouncement, had moreover not only restated 
the principle emphatically but had formulated schemes by 
means of which the Indian share in administration could 
be largely increased. But none of the schemes of Queen 
Victoria, King Edward or Lord Minto contemplated for one 
moment the introduction of democracy into India. The 
gradual admission of responsible and highly qualified Indian 
princes and gentlemen into administrative and military 
offices was the goal of their policy, not the transference of 
legislative sovereignty to the vast uneducated masses. 
Even Lord Morley, who, as Secretary of State for India, 
proved to be so painful a thorn in the flesh to Lord Minto, 
was free from the illusion that democracy was suited to 
India or India to democracy. In 1909, speaking of the 
Morley-Minto proposals, he remarked: “If it could be said 
that this chapter led directly or indirectly to the establishment 
of a parliamentary system in India, I for one would 
have nothing to do with it.” All the same, during the 
quarter-century which has elapsed since this utterance was 
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made it is precisely to the verge of “a parliamentary 
system ’’ that India has been brought. And it is a vivid 
realization of the grave perils of the present situation, and 
a sharp difference of opinion as to the means of salvation, 


that divide Conservatives at the moment most deeply. On the | 


one side are those who, clearly perceiving the utter unfitness 
of a democratic constitution to a people politically so 
immature as the Indians, would reject the proposals of the 
India Bill. On the other side are those who consider that 
in virtue of the pledges that have been given and the hopes 
that have been raised, and in view of the probable con- 
sequences of rejection, it is necessary to make the great 
‘leap in the dark.” 
II. 

If India were the only question on which Conservatives 
are divided there might be a prospect of speedy reunion, 
because it is evident that, for worse or for better, the India 
Bill is destined soon to pass out of the arena of discussion 
and amendment. But, unhappily, there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion among Conservatives on many other 
matters, a divergence that descends to the bedrock of 
basal principle. From a party point of view the defect 
of the India Bill of 1934, as of the Anti-Corn-Law Bill 
of 1846, is that it was not originally a Conservative measure 
at all, but a measure of the Opposition which the Conservative 
leader was complacent enough to take over—a “ poisoned 
chalice”’ which he was innocent enough to accept. And 
the defect of a great many other measures which official 
Conservatism now tends to support is that they are not 
Conservative measures at all, and not measures which are 
consistent with the essential genius of Conservatism. For 
instance, the Franchise Acts of 1918 and 1928 were alien 
from the spirit of Conservatism, for they treated the vote 
as a right which could be demanded by the individual and 
not as a function to be performed on behalf of the con- 
munity ; and consequently they added to the electorate 
multitudes of persons wholly unfitted both in character and 
in condition to fulfil any public duty. The surrender of 
Southern Ireland by the capitulation of 1921, and the 
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abandonment of the unity of the Empire by the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931, were both of them measures utterly 
obnoxious to sound Conservative principle. The lowering of 
the limit for old-age pensions and the granting of doles to 
widows and orphans, however desirable in circumstances of 
national affluence, were quite indefensible at a time of 
extreme financial stringency (1924-5). Similarly, the recent 
restoration of the 1931 “cuts” in salaries and in unemploy- 
ment relief is wholly premature and improper according to 
any standard of sane Conservative finance. Does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer never intend again to use a 
Budget surplus for its proper purpose, namely, the reduction 
of the national debt ? The present passion for “ planning ”’ 
—involving as it does new burdens of taxation, constant 
increases in the devouring armies of bureaucrats, and 
incessant encroachments on the diminishing liberties of 
Englishmen—is more consonant with Socialism than with 
Conservatism. And so one might go on. 

Can it be expected that the Conservative Party will 
remain intact if its representatives in Parliament and in 
Office are continually committing it to courses of which 
multitudes of its members profoundly disapprove? It may 
be answered, indeed it is frequently answered, that such 
compromises of principle as those just enumerated are 
necessary and inevitable with a vast proletarian electorate 
such as ours, and especially when a Coalition Government is 
in power. The reply to that plea of expediency and necessity 
is, I think, a fourfold one. First, there is no particular object 
in returning Conservatives to Parliament if, when there, they 
are to carry through the measures of their opponents. 
Secondly, Conservatives cannot hope to succeed in outbidding 
their opponents in matters of Radical or Socialist policy : 
if Conservatives give votes to flappers and paupers, Radicals 
will offer them to infants and imbeciles; if Conservatives 
restore cuts, Socialists will promise limitless increases in 
doles. Thirdly—and this is a point on which it is impossible 
to lay too much emphasis—it is not necessary to pander to 
the proletariat in order to win electoral support. The British 
public, of course, accepts doles and franchises when they 
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are thrown at them. Who would not? And, equally of 
course, the less worthy sections of the British public, 
especially those that are organized in unions and societies, 
clamour for them. But they despise those who give them, 
and despise themselves for accepting them. Did the new 
electors in 1929 show any particular respect or gratitude to 
the Conservatives who had bestowed the vote upon them 
in 1928? On the contrary, the election of 1929 reduced 
Conservative members of Parliament from 400 to 260, while 
it increased their Socialist rivals from 162 to 287. No: the 
triumph of Conservatism will not come by means of feeble 
fishing for Socialist votes with baits selected from the smaller 
Socialist worms. The better part of the British electorate 
responds most surely to nobler appeals. It obeys most 
promptly the calls to discipline and duty. There is nothing 
radically wrong with a people that rallies to the defence of 
the Mother Country as did the British people in 1914; that 
hastens to the salvation of constitutional government as did 
the masses at the time of the revolutionary general strike in 
1926; that rises to the height of a great occasion as did the 
electors at the economic crisis of 1931. Once more critical 
days are before us, and it is the peculiar function of Con- 
servatives, who before all others treasure the priceless heritage 
of the past, to sound anew the stirring notes of discipline 
and duty, calling their fellow-countrymen away from the 
fool’s paradise of doles and dependence to the stern necessity 
of alertness to danger and preparation for defence. For, 
fourthly, the way of doles and dependence is the way of 
ultimate degradation and ruin. If by means of political 
pap—that is by means of pensions and subsidies and free 
everything—-a sturdy and prosperous nation could be reared 
there are many, even among Conservatives, who would say: 
let us submit to high income-tax, oppressive super-tax, and 
confiscatory death duties, because, although they reduce us 
to ruin, they benefit the community at large. But it is just 
because they do not in the long run benefit the community 
at large that true Conservatives most strenuously oppose 
them. They produce a parasitic people, incapable of initiative 
or self-help; a stagnant and lethargic people, impatient of 
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work and ready for any sort of mischief that does not require 
much exertion ; a demoralized and bribable people, that will 
sell their vote and their mob-organization to any demagogue 
who will promise them larger doles or cheaper beer ; a people 
predestined to be a prey to Socialism and Communism. It is 
because the Labour Party tends to corrupt the citizenship 
of the working-man that it is so deadly a danger to the 
country and the Empire. Mr. Douglas Jerrold deals with 
this grave matter in his notable book entitled England. 
Reviewing this book in The Observer for May 5, Mr. George 
Glasgow well says: ‘“‘ The overshadowing issue for this 
country is how long the day of reckoning can be postponed ; 
how long it will be before the growing pressure of the receiver 
classes, helped by governments of every party when in office, 
finally exhausts the reserves of the paying classes.” It is 
the duty of the Conservative Party to oppose the demoralizing 
and destructive policy of the Labour Party, not to imitate 
it, even on a reduced scale. 
Il. 

It is the unhappy disposition shown by too many Con- 
servative leaders, and by too large a proportion of the rank 
and file, to imitate and follow their opponents in such matters 
as extensions of franchise, enlargement of pensions, restora- 
tions of cuts, increases of subsidies, expansions of planning, 
diminution of defences, fraternizations with Bolsheviks, and 
disruptions of Empire that causes the deep and growing 
schism in the Conservative Party. And if the schism should 
end, as did the schism of 1846, in an irremediable split in 
the party it would be difficult to imagine any greater disaster 
to the country. For the Conservative Party is the only 
tfective safeguard that the country possesses against the 
destructive violence of Sir Stafford Cripps and the wild men 
of the Socialist League. Before it is too late, let the leaders 
of official Conservatism ponder the lessons of 1846. For not 
all the virtues and merits of Sir Robert Peel and his 
administration can atone for the fact that he broke up his 
party and eliminated Conservatism from the control of 
British policy for more than a quarter of a century. It was 
Disraeli’s life-task to repair the ruin wrought in a few weeks 
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by Peel. And Peel’s unpardonable offence was that he 
adopted the policy of his opponents and tried to compel his 
party to pass a measure—the repeal of the Corn Laws—which 
they had been elected to resist. There is no need for me to 
repeat the story. Is it not told in every Life of Peel or 
Disraeli, and in every History of England? Suffice it to say 
that Disraeli, in denouncing Peel’s treachery, attempted no 
economic defence of the Corn Laws. “ In so far as he defended 
them at all, he did so on social and political grounds. But 
he directed his energies and abilities primarily to a deadly 
attack on Peel for violating his mandate, for breaking his 
pledges, for deserting his followers, for destroying confidence 
in the good faith of public men, for shattering his party, 
for rendering parliamentary government impossible. He 
contended with unanswerable logic that if the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was indeed right and necessary Cobden, and not 
Sir Robert, was the person to effect the change.” * It was, 
indeed, a fatal error of Peel to accept the “* poisoned chalice ” 
handed to him by the Free Traders. The immediate con- 
sequences of his error are described by Disraeli in one of the 
most notable passages of nineteenth-century literature. They 
were the disruption of the Conservative Party and the con- 
fusion of British politics for a whole generation. Peel was 
beaten and his Government overthrown because some eighty 
Conservative members refused to abandon their principles 
and to violate their pledges. “It was not merely their 
numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the 
Treasury bench as the protectionists passed in defile before 
the minister to the hostile lobby. It was impossible that he 
could have marked them without emotion: the flower of that 
great party which had been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain whose 
hearts and the hearts of their fathers had been the aim and 
exaltation of his life. They had extended to him an unlimited 
confidence and an admiration without stint. They had 
stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne him from 
the depths of political despair to the proudest of living 
positions. Right or wrong they were men of honour, 
* Hearnshaw. Prime Ministers of the Nineteenth Century, p. 192. 
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breeding and refinement, high and generous character, great 
weight and station in the country, which they had ever placed 
at his disposal. They had been not only his followers but 
his friends; had joined him in the same pastimes, drunk 
from the same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life 
had often forgotten together the cares and strifes of politics.” * 

Heaven forfend that any similar scene should be enacted 
in our own day ! 

IV. 

If Conservatism is not to attempt to live on fragments 
fiched from the tables of Radicals and Socialists what are 
to be the sources of its vitality ? In other words, what are 
the principles for which it stands: what are the purposes 
for which it exists? I have endeavoured to answer this 
question fully elsewhere. f Suffice it here to say that the 
great Conservative task, as I see it, is (1) to secure continued 
recognition of the religious basis of the State ; (2) to maintain 
intact our ancient Constitution, adapting it to modern 
needs; (3) to safeguard our venerable monarchy; (4) to 
preserve the unity of the nation ; (5) to improve the condition 
of the people by strengthening the character and the capacity 
for self-help of the people itself ; (6) to safeguard agriculture, 
industry and commerce ; (7) to conserve the integrity of the 
Empire ; (8) to provide adequate imperial defence; (9) to 
protect individual liberty; and (10) to save Christian 
civilization from its would-be destroyers. This is a great and 
noble task, and one which only a strong, united, and con- 
sistent Conservative Party can perform. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


* Disraeli, Lord George Bentinck, pp. 298-9. 
+ Conservatism in England (Macmillan, 1933). 
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Woo is the Perfect Liberal? Who ishe? Surely no one 
who reads the recent biography of C. P. Scott, of the Man- 
chester Guardian, can have any doubt ? or that his biographer, 
Mr. J. L. Hammond, is close in the running, They are both 
true to type, a type which, with all its excellent moral 
qualities, has been a curse to England. It may be laid down 
as axiomatic that most minds must have an outside authority 
to which they can appeal and whose dictates they can accept. 
The devout Roman Catholic can accept the infallibility of 
the Pope and the decrees of the Vatican—and he, at any 
rate, has the satisfaction of believing in the superhuman 
sanction of his Authority. The patriotic American, who 
believes in “My country, right or wrong,” presumably 
ascribes divine prompting to the impulses of the mass of the 
people: mass suggestion is something divine to the educated 
American—as it is to the illiterate Russian. The perfect 
Liberal, too, as a rule discards such obsolete shibboleths as 
God, at any rate the name of priest is anathema to him. 
And he, without the logic of the American, is able to combine 
a belief in democracy with the conviction that his country 
is always wrong. But, so weak is even Liberal human nature, 
he must have some authority to steer by, to appeal to. And 
for him that ultimate authority is ‘“ Liberal Principles ”»— 
every person and every policy must be judged by his or its 
relation to those sacred words. There has generally been a 
certain vagueness in the definition of those principles. J. S. 
Mill defined a Liberal as ‘“‘ one who looks forward for his 
principles of government” (as opposed to the Tory “ who 
looks backward ’’)—that great man failed to define “‘ forward,” 
which may be either uphill or down. When the “ Liberal 
Registration Association ” was founded in 1861, it was said 
to be composed of ‘‘ gentlemen of known Liberal opinions,” 
which does not take us much further. So neither Mr. C. P. 
Scott nor his biographer go more towards definition than 
to express admiration of certain persons as “ Liberals ” 
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or “ True Liberals,” leaving the reader to judge from them 
what the principles are. For instance, Scott says that John 
Dillon, the gombeen-man of Roscommon, Parnell’s “‘ Melan- 
choly humbug,” was “ the best Liberal in the House of Com- 
mons”! But, as most of the important Liberal leaders 
were, at one time or another, held up to obloquy by the 
Manchester Guardian, the definition by personality is rather 
difficult, and the number of the elect small: the late Mr. 
C. E. Montague grouped with Dillon in the category of “‘ best 
Liberals” only his own father, Campbell-Bannerman and 
C. P. Scott himself. 

No help can be found in the old war-cry, ‘‘ Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform” which embodied whig principles, a very 
different thing. The truth is that Liberalism is a habit of 
mind, a curious mixture of intellectual arrogance, inferiority 
complex, emotionalism, and envy—not a body of principles. 
And habits (even Tory habits) if informed only by hates 
and prejudices, if without a real standard of principle, in- 
variably deteriorate. Historically, it is essentially destructive 
—the attack on privilege which culminated in the first French 
Revolution. Why, said the intelligentsia of the day, should 
these stupid Marquises and Counts have all the good things ? 
And the mob, whose ancestors had suffered from the Mar- 
quises and Counts, were easy to inflame, though the intelli- 
gentsia, as usual, did not realise how far the flame would 
go. But Liberalism, having abolished privilege, by massacre 
in France, by more long-drawn-out methods in England, 
having no constructive principles to rely on, other than the 
feelings of “‘ true Liberals,” becomes a danger. 

In the first place, remembering its origin, and still obsessed 
(if Dr. William Brown will allow us to say so) by the inferiority 
complex, it continued to declaim against kings, and dukes, 
and priests, just as if we were living in the 18th century, 
and as if the “‘ upper classes ”’ still had any privileges, except 
to be highly taxed. Though C. P. Scott would probably 
never have said publicly, like a Liberal predecessor, that he 
would like to see “ the last king strangled with the entrails 
of the last priest,” we all remember how the Liberals rejoiced 
at the abolition of monarchies and the establishment of 
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republics after the war: the name was the thing, even if it 
meant misery to thousands. He certainly applauded Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attacks on “‘ the Dukes,”’ whose powers for good or ill 
were quite obsolete. Intent on destroying what was a mere 
tradition of privilege, he never saw the rise of a much greater 
danger—the tyranny of the privileged trades unions. 

In the second place, Liberals of the Scott type, having no 
fundamental principles to guide them, but realizing uncon- 
sciously the need of something constructive, advocate, 
swayed by their emotions, policies which are mutually con- 
flicting. Take the case of “ oppressed nationalities”? and 
“freedom of trade.” Those of us who are old enough 
remember the crusade of the Manchester Guardian against 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the appeals to the “ hungry forties,” 
the deep emotion which called us to resist the mythical 
attack on the food of “the People.” At the same time Mr. 
Scott constituted himself the champion of every group of 
disgruntled “ patriots,” however small, in almost every 
country in the world, whether their claims were historically 
well-founded, whether they represented the “ voice of the 
people ’”—the majority which he usually glorified as democ- 
racy—or not. If he was not Broadbent, in “John Bull’s 
Other Island,” it was not because he did not proclaim, in 
season and out of season, that ‘“‘ England has a duty to 
Macedonia.” 

When, at the end of the War, “ Liberal principles ”’ were 
enforced all over Europe (and Asia) by the aid of President 
Wilson, a Liberal of Scott’s school (no Liberal paused to 
consider that “‘ force ” was opposed to ‘“‘Liberal principles ’”’), 
what happened? The “oppressed nationalities,” now in 
positions of power, at once imitated and outdid their former 
‘‘ oppressors.” If the Czech language had been laughed at 
by the Austrians, the new Czech Government refused any 
consideration to German. Though the Tsar had permitted 
Swedish alongside Finnish in Finland, the new Finnish 
republic is endeavouring to insist on Finnish only as the 
language. Though the United Kingdom Government had 
given grants for the study of Irish and encouraged it in the 
districts where it was a living language, the Irish Free State 
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authorities are trying to drive out English. No word of 
protest in favour of German-speaking Czechs, or Swedish- 
speaking Fins, or Dublin doctors compelled to learn Irish, 
has come from Liberals, because these countries are called 
republics, two of them ; and they are ready to encourage the 
Free State Government to call itself a republic, as it would if 
it dared—and if it paid to do so. Though, when the Italians 
enforced their language in the Tyrol, we heard the familiar 
cries: the language question became a stick with which to 
beat Mussolini ; besides, Italy is a monarchy. 

But it is the attitude of the new nationalities to trade 
which must be most galling to honest Liberals who owed 
allegiance to the two great causes, Free Trade and Oppressed 
Nationalities. If they had had any guide but their emotions, 
if they had read history, if they had used their undoubted 
intelligence, they would have realised that, as in the case 
of the Spanish republics in South America, the first act of 
an ‘“‘ oppressed nationality ’” on being given power, would be 
to set up a tariff. 

In the first place, a tariff is a sign of national existence. 
(and Custom-houses provide good jobs for loyal patriots). 
In the second place, the creation of a new “ nationality,” 
ie., in most places, the advent to power of the under-dog, 
means, in most countries, the expropriation of the rich, the 
property-owning classes, who would normally pay the bulk 
of the taxes. The new State must have a revenue, and the 
most obvious way to obtain it is by means of import duties : 
which have the additional patriotic object of protecting 
“national? industries. Hence the growth of ‘‘ Economic 
Nationalism,’ which none would deplore more than the 
Manchester Guardian, but for which the Manchester Guardian 
and Mr. C. P. Scott’s campaigns are chiefly responsible. 
Take, again, the case of agriculture in England and Scotland. 
Ever since Liberalism ousted the old whigs it has been the 
policy of the Liberal party to attack the landlords and break 
up the great estates. Probably this is a case of “ inferiority 
complex’: they never forgot that their grandfathers or 
great-grandfathers had had to touch their hats to the Squire. 
It also shows the static nature of Liberalism—resentment. 
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against privilege now extinct. If there were more bad land- 
lords than good in the eighteenth century (and this is by no 
means certain), by the end of the nineteenth century the 
vast majority of British landlords were men of high character, 
fully conscious of their responsibilities as well as of their 
rights. On them fell the duty of keeping their tenants’ farms 
in repair and encouraging good husbandry, not only in self. 
interest, but because they loved their estates and their people. 
If Liberal policy had been progressive, if Liberals had not 
been obsessed by the catchwords of 100 years ago, if they 
had tried to understand the character of the modern agricul- 
tural landlord, if they had visualized the consequence of the 
destruction of the landlord system, they would not have 
destroyed it by death duties and taxation. They would have 
seen that the best policy (and the cheapest to the State in 
the long run) would be to retain a system under which, in 
bad times and good, the landlord could help the farmer, and 
the farmer employ the labourer. But by continually increas. 
ing the death duties (and in this the Tory party must bear 
their share of blame), they have made the landlord impotent, 
and have succeeded, in large measure, in their object of 
breaking up the great estates. The farmers can expect no 
help from their landlords, often bankrupt. If they have 
bought their farms they are often bankrupt too, and must 
turn away their labourers. But the State cannot let agricul- 
ture perish. So it must come to the rescue by relief from 
rates, by grants, by quotas and restrictions, by Protection, 
by all those things which the stupid “ clever party ” detest, 
but which they did not foresee as the result of their successful 
campaign against the English landlord system. 

Serious as are the injuries done to our trade by economic 
nationalism, largely created by the propaganda of the 
Manchester Guardian, and to our agriculture by the Liberal 
hatred of “landlordism,” the encouragement of the Irish 
enemies of England, irrespective of the avowed intentions 
of those irreconcilables, may ultimately prove the destruction 
of this country. The cause of Irish Nationalism appealed to 
Scott in most of his soft places. Ireland was an “ oppressed 
nationality ”’—he accepted this as gospel on the word of 
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his friend Dillon and others, though of course Ireland has 
never been a nation in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
oppressed, as a “nation,” since the Union. Then, there 
was a chance of hitting ‘‘ landlordism ”’ in its weakest place. 
For, though of course the crimes of the Irish landlords were 
grossly exaggerated, the system (though not universal) which 
allowed no credit to a tenant for his improvements, was 
essentially a bad one. Then, the Irish Party, drilled and 
disciplined, could be used to attack the power of the House 
of Lords, always peculiarly irritating to the Liberal “ infer- 
iority complex.” It mattered nothing that, at the crucial 
time, there was no English majority against the Lords. But 
the Irish vote held the balance in the House of Commons, 
and that vote could turn out the Liberal Government. That 
was unthinkable. So, though their majority was only 
obtained by reason of that Union which Liberals were deter- 
mined to destroy, and which they perpetually objurgated, 
they did not scruple to use it, sophistically and in the name 
of democracy, to get rid of the power of the House of Lords, 
and to pass Home Rule—-incidentally to prolong the life of 
the Liberal Government and to prevent the British Electorate 
expressing its mind when the Bill had been produced. In 
that campaign “ Liberal principles ’’ have shown themselves, 
from the day when Mr. Gladstone took up the Nationalist 
cause to the day when Mr. Lloyd George engineered the 
Treaty with the blood-stained Sinn Fein leaders, at their 
most effective for evil. Everything that the ‘ English 
garrison’ or Ulster did was black—no murder or horror 
perpetrated by the “ oppressed ” Irish shook the determined 
minority which relied on those “ principles.” There is an 
illuminating account in the “ Recollections ” of Lord Morley 
of Blackburn of an interview with a county inspector of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. When the Chief Secretary re- 
proached him for the harshness of his reports, the policeman 
boldly told him that the people of the West of Ireland were 
fundamentally liars, idle, shiftless, and spoiled by doles of 
English money. Morley simply disregarded his evidence : 
it did not accord with “ Liberal principles’: it was enough 
that Arthur Young had found bad conditions in Ireland 
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a hundred years before. It is typical, by the by, of the 
absence of principle in those “ Principles” that nearly all 
of the members of the Liberal Government which filled the air 
with denunciations of the House of Lords and the hereditary 
system, accepted Peerages—one only thinks of Messrs. John 
Burns, M’Kenna and Lloyd George, who are still commoners 
—as did many of the smaller fry, Devonports, Rathcreedans, 
Pentlands and others: Campbell-Bannerman died too soon, 
and Mr. Runciman succeeds by hereditary right in due course. 

When, the Conservative leaders betraying their cause 
and their followers, the Treaty was signed with the small 
band of men who terrorized Ireland, Scott and Lloyd George 
were “‘ jubilant.” They had succeeded “in the task we have 
both worked at for more than thirty years.” Neither of 
them foresaw the inevitable consequences: the perpetual 
striving for more concessions, the gradual whittling away 
by the triumphant rebels of all the “ safeguards ”’ on which 
the Treaty-makers relied, the effect of admitting irreconcil- 
able enemies to the councils of the Empire. If the influence 
of Sinn Fein at successive Imperial Conferences has always 
been exerted towards disintegration, if the creation of an 
alien republic at our doors becomes a serious danger to 
England in times of trouble, we may thank the triumph of 
‘“‘ Liberal principles,” heedless of common sense and the 
teaching of history. 

It is sometimes alleged by Liberals, with misgivings about 
their ‘‘ triumph” after the event, that, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bills had not been resisted, if the comparatively 
limited powers proposed by him had been given to Ireland, 
the complete surrender of the Treaty would not have been 
conceded. It is enough to point to the inscription on the 
Parnell statue in Sackville Street in Dublin: ‘ No man can 
set a limit to the progress of a nation.” The old Irish Party 
accepted Gladstone’s Home Rule, as the Sinn Fein rebels 
accepted the Treaty, without the least intention of keeping 
the conditions on which both surrenders were justified to 
the English electorate. 

And the pity of it is that most of the earnest workers, 
obsessed by “‘ Liberal principles,” to whom is largely due 
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the growth of economic nationalism, the ruin of English 
agriculture, the grave danger of a hostile republic in Ireland, 
were, as Scott was, men of the highest character in private 
life, and of great ability in business. It was for these reasons, 
because their devotion to party was as narrow as it was 
deep, because they were always themselves convinced that 
they were right—‘‘ cocksureness,”’ however odious to some, 
is most effective when combined with these qualities—that 
Scott owed his enormous influence. He was all-powerful 
with the Liberal Governments, as his biography shows. He 
was forever writing to, and prompting, the Liberal Ministers, 
interviewing them, receiving their confidences, and keeping 
them up to the mark in the matter of ‘‘ Liberal principles.” 
Not always to their entire satisfaction, as is shown by a 
slightly acid letter from Sir Edward Grey to Scott when 
the latter was interfering on behalf of one of the numerous 
“oppressed nationalities”—this time in Persia. ““I am 
rather hopeless,’ wrote Grey, “about the Liberals who, 
you say, feel ‘angry and disheartened.’ . . . There are a 
number of our people who are more anxious to excite and 
feed their own emotions than to know the truth or listen 
to it.” Scott’s biographer laments that Grey was a man 
“who never stepped into the minds of others.”” This shrewd 
analysis of typical Liberal emotionalism shows that he had 
sized up pretty accurately Scott’s own mind; though, that 
he answered seriously Scott’s carping and reproachful letters 
shows also how important to the Party was the great Editor 
of the Manchester Guardian. 

We can see for ourselves to what terrible excesses devotion 
to Party alone, nominally based on idealism, but really rooted 
in hate and fear and the inferiority complex, have brought 
Bolshevism and Hitlerism. We know from history to what 
these motives, without the guide of any principle but his own 
feelings, brought the incorruptible Robespierre. 

Scott, who had at least one quality of Robespierre—he 
“believed what he said’’—did not get his chance: because, 
one likes to think, the majority of the English people are 
inspired by something greater than party principle. But 
he led the Liberal Party dangerously to the Left, away from 
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the solid Whiggery of earlier generations into a wilderness of 
emotionalism. He succeeded at first, in appearance. But 
his last success in destruction was the destruction of the 
Liberal Party itself: he could not see that his nebulous 
“* Liberal principles ’’ were leading him down a precipice on 
which it was impossible to stop. 

If only Scott could have taken Cromwell’s advice to his 
spiritual predecessors and “ believed that he might be mis- 
taken’; if he could have realized that those who shriek are 
not always “ oppressed ”’—and that, if they are, one wrong 
cannot be cured by another; if his “ principles”? had been 
based on love, and understanding, and the good of his 
country as a whole, instead of on hate and prejudice and the 
glorification of Party; if he had applied the ability he showed 
in his business, instead of the emotionalism he kept for politics, 
to checking the swing to the Left; he would not have been a 
perfect exponent of that form of Liberalism which has done 
so much harm, but he would have been an asset to the country 
instead of a calamity—and the Liberal Party would still 
exist. 
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THE golden age promised by the Fusion Party at the last 
general election, when Generals Hertzog and Smuts, after 
some twenty years of enmity and innumerable sessions of 
denunciation and mutual invective, fell into each other’s 
arms, has most signally failed to materialise. The alliance 
of the two major political parties in the Union resulted in 
the formation of a voting machine as overwhelmingly 
powerful as the “‘ Mountain” in the French Revolution ; 
but the parturition of this mountain has resulted in little 
else than the birth of another “ridiculus mus.” Those 
dazzling pyrotechnics of the platform have ended in a 
lamentably damp squib. In regard to this, it is first 
necessary to review the main reasons that underlay the 
dramatic reconciliation of the two whilom deadly opponents. 
As far as the Premier was concerned, this can be easily 
explained by his concern over the growing influence exercised 
by Dr. Malan, the uncompromising apostle of Nationalism 
pure and undefiled. The final break came at the Nationalist 
Party Convention, when the rebels flatly declined to toe 
the line; and, with the rupture complete, it was clear that 
the cardinal aims of the Hertzogite-Nationalists and of the 
South African Party members acknowledging Smuts’ leader- 
ship were but little dissimilar. The broad planks of a 
political platform acceptable to both sections were laid 
down; and the Fusion Party sprang into existence as the 
result, securing inevitably an overwhelming majority at 
the polls. Reiterated statements that domestic and financial 
legislation would take pride of place, as matters of extreme 
urgency, and that constitutional issues could well be post- 
poned to a later date, were further, and not negligible, factors 
in the success of the Fusionists. 

But, when this much-belauded Parliament met, anything 
more remote from the anticipated bread-and-butter legislation 
could scarcely be imagined. The British section of the 
electorate, more especially that domiciled in Natal, regarded 
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with stupefaction the introduction of a Status Bill, by which 
the British in South Africa were no longer to be known as 
‘* British subjects,” but as Union Nationals. 

With amazing aplomb the majority of the Smuts-Fusion 
members strove to draw a series of red herrings over their 
political trail during the session; but, ingenious as they 
may be in squaring the circle (and, incidentally, their political 
consciences), they have hitherto maintained a discreet 
silence on the statement made in the Senate on May 16 
of last year by the Minister of Interior that “the only 
nationality existing in the Union to-day is Union Nationality.” 

No protest was voiced by them on that occasion ; and 
their slavish acquiescence with every constitutional dictum 
and nostrum that bore the imprimatur of General Hertzog 
seems to have inspired the latter with even bolder projects : 
and from the “ Sovereign Independent Status ”’ he launched 
out on to the dizzy heights of the “ Right of Neutrality ” 
in the event of the British Empire being at war. His most 
striking embellishment of this new doctrine was that, such 
being the case, “the Union might lawfully trade with an 
enemy of Gt. Britain, and that the Naval Base at Simonstown 
was during any such war severed from the Union in the 
same way as Gibraltar now is from Spain.” Possibly, 
being subject to a few minor qualms as to how the Natal 
contingent, for all their docility, might swallow this, he 
added that “his view as to the legal consequences with 
respect to Simonstown flowing from our Sovereign Inde- 
pendent Status is that they include the right and the fullest 
right of neutrality.” 

General Hertzog as an expert on international law has 
presented himself in a new aspect; though it is possible 
that, after his singularly infelicitous adherence to the Gold 
Standard, he abandoned the exact science of economics for 
the study of this more elastic branch of knowledge. It is 
regrettable, however, that in enunciating his new dictum 
he should have overlooked the fact that the Smuts-Churchill 
Agreement is still in force, and that by that instrument the 
Union Government assumed responsibility for the land 
defences of the naval base at Simonstown. Now, this naval 
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base, in a military sense, consists of the naval harbour, the 
land batteries necessary for its security, and land com- 
munications and services essential to its supplies. And the 
most cursory glance at a map of the Cape Peninsula must 
convince even a novice in military affairs how impossible 
it would be for the Union to remain neutral in a war involving 
the British Empire and yet at the same time fulfil its sacred 
obligations to the British Government. 

If the Union Government, pace General Hertzog, decided 
in the event of war to honour the agreement, it would have 
to undertake with its own forces the military defence of the 
base and its fortifications, such a scheme involving necessarily 
the maintenance of road and railway communications to 
Simonstown and also water supplies. It would also demand 
the manning of guns as far from the base as Signal Hill, 
and the covering of the base from any attack by a military 
expedition landed on any chosen point of the Cape Coast 
from a hostile fleet. Such action would ipso facto label the 
Union as an active belligerent. 

This is one aspect of the question. On the other, if the 
Union Government decided that a declaration of neutrality 
in war would absolve it from its obligation to defend 
Simonstown, South Africa, Hertzog would experience no 
little difficulty in demonstrating in a proper parliamentary 
manner to a belligerent exactly where the limits of this 
“southern Gibraltar”? began and ended. The area con- 
taining the naval base would suddenly revert to Britain, it 
being presumed that Imperial troops and arms adequate to 
its defence would promptly be landed. But one has to 
envisage the possibility of an aggressor, with not enough 
patience to assimilate the sophistries of General Hertzog. If 
British troops could not be landed in time to protect the base 
from hostile attack, then the Navy would be driven out of 
Simonstown. Hence, the Union’s agreement to defend Simons- 
town cannot possibly be reconciled with the Premier’s ideas 
of neutrality, even if, in the event of war, Simonstown were 
“detached ” (to use his own illuminating phrase) from the 
Union. 

Pursuing his own line of thought, General Hertzog has, 
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in conclusion, overlooked one grave consequence of South 
Africa’s declaration or assumption of neutrality, should war 
involve the other members of the British Empire. Given 
such circumstances, no vessels of the Navy would be entitled 
to put in at any Union port for more than 24 hours. The 
mere fact of exceeding that time limit would demand 
internment of the transgressing ship. The logical outcome 
of such a position is that no British warship would be entitled 
to have repairs effected in the Durban graving dock, but it 
would be interesting to obtain from Generals Hertzog and 
Smuts information as to how they propose to achieve such a 
result. Supposing, for example, a first-class cruiser steams 
into Durban Bay, will they detach the Protea and Sonneblom 
to ensure the internment of this “hostile” naval unit? 
What if Japan, in her search for an outlet to accommodate 
her surplus population—as witness the monthly draft which 
passes South African shores en route for 8. America—should 
decide that the Union offered a fairer field (and one much 
nearer Nippon), and should mark down this desirable 
dumping-ground for her unwanted, as she has already treated 
it for her surplus of cheap goods. What if Japan were to 
note that the Union was now a sovereign independent unit 
and had dispensed with the guardianship that Britain gives 
to her associates in the Empire? In this eventuality, can 
the leaders of the Fusion Party seriously envisage a 
successful resistance ? 

Before passing on to one or two other serious aspects of 
affairs in the Union, it would be most interesting to get an 
official declaration of Great Britain’s view of the Statute of 
Westminster. Whitehall’s interpretation must differ radically 
from the version supplied by Generals Hertzog and Smuts 
and so complacently endorsed by the rank and file of the 
Fusionists. At any rate, one cannot ignore the restrained 
but very significant language of Sir Thomas Inskip (Solicitor- 
General of Great Britain), who can speak with every whit as 
much authority as General Hertzog. According to his 
interpretation—and it would require a bold lawyer to challenge 
it—the Act is conditional, its essential principle being the 
postulate that everything it bestows, creates or requires 
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must be done as “ within the Empire.” It is not, in his view, 
an Act for individuals, but an Act for the Empire and its 
component parts, and as such the group or groups—that is, 
the Dominions concerned—can only exercise their added 
powers of freedom within the Empire. This all-important 
qualification, “‘ Within the Empire,” as expressed in the 
Act, stresses the position and obligation of each component 
part, so that as “ neutrality’ and “ secession ”’ anticipate 
action outside the Empire, for which there is no provision 
in the Statute, it follows that there can be no legally-created 
“right ”’ to secede or to be “ neutral.” 

The present South African Government, having settled, 
to its own satisfaction at any rate, this highly important 
matter of Sovereign Independence, had then to look around 
and fulfil the urge of every nation with growing pains— 
expansion of its territory. And what simpler than to 
demand the cession of the three Native Protectorates within 
its frontiers ? What humiliation for a State, boasting its 
own Ministers Plenipotentiary in various world capitals, to 
lay itself open to the charge that it could not govern three 
small Native territories, until it had reformed its Native 
policy! General Smuts, who seems of late to be suffering 
from a species of megalomania, threw out a challenge regarding 
the cession of these territories during a recent visit to England. 
Possibly the Tshekedi incident of a little while back was not 
placed before the British public in its true light—most 
certainly a very garbled version passed current in the Union ; 
and this afforded a most fortunate chance to the Union’s 
dreams of expansions, which found open expression in General 
Smuts’ infelicitous oration in London. But the minatory 
challenge was very promptly taken up by the Dominion 
Secretary and the Bechuana appeal to Great Britain received 
very cordial support in the London Press. 

Actually, the economic boycott of the three Protectorates 
by the Union forms a subject that the Imperial Government 
should enquire into. The Union’s chief import from the 
Protectorates is Native labour. The Rand mines draw more 
labour from the Protectorates than they do from Portuguese 
East Africa; but if they paid the Protectorates Administra- 
tions the same capitation fee that they pay under the Mozambique 
Convention to the Portuguese Colony, a very handsome revenue 
would accrue to the Protectorates. This last point should be 
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watched very carefully by the Dominion Secretary, as, on the 
recent visit to South Africa of the Empire Press delegates, a 
deputation visited Major Astor in order to enlist his support 
and that of The Times for the incorporation of that 
Protectorate within the Union, and the ebullient Mr. Curtis 
at once gave tongue in the desired direction. He probably 
had not noticed the significant fact that not only was there 
not a single Native representative on the deputation, but 
that there was complete absence of any reference to the 
Native and his subsequent fate. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the most recent 
incursion of the Union into diplomatic bargainings with a 
neighbouring British State. It is a little over ten years 
ago since the Rhodesias rejected overtures emanating from 
General Smuts with regard to their entry into the Union. 
They rejected the proposals, possibly owing to some sub- 
conscious warning based on the “‘ Timeo Danaos ”’ principle ; 
and every successive parliamentary session in Capetown 
must have given them warm satisfaction about that momen- 
tous decision. The Trade Agreement which is all that Mr. 
Havenga could effect in place of his much-desired political 
pact evoked the following outspoken comment by Mr. G. M. 
Huggins (Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia) on_ his 
return from the negotiations. 

After the remark that careful enquiry had shown in 
almost every case it will be cheaper to land United Kingdom 
goods in Bulawayo by importing them direct than by getting 
them from importing concerns in the Union, Mr. Huggins 
continued :— 

“For myself, I have not the slightest fear. I regret that this 
gulf—it is a small gulf at present, but it may grow into a big 
gulf—has developed between us and the Union because while I have 
no wish for any political association with the Union of South Africa, 
I have every wish to live on the best terms with our nearest neighbour.” 
Nor has more been wanting to show the possible objective 

of the Rhodesias. Elsewhere, Mr. Huggins made open 
allusion to what has long been in the minds of the men of 
vision. The trade routes of the Rhodesias do not point 
solely to the south: a vast market is awaiting them to the 
east and north-east. And with commercial development in 
that direction will come, in the fullness of time, the knitting 
together of the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Kenya into a solid block of the Confederated British 
Central African States. 
C. S. CAMPBELL. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD—HUMOUR 


; A suBsEcT of endless interest and unfathomable depth. 


| 
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Like all really interesting things, it is a profound mystery, 
closely bound up with another—laughter. Who can explain 
why certain experiences make us laugh; sometimes when 
we can’t help it ; sometimes in a forced way for politeness’ 


' sake? We talk of people gifted with a sense of humour or 


without it; and sometimes quite lively discussions arise 
among people of enquiring minds as to whether a common 
acquaintance has a sense of humour or not. The topic is 
often started but is never pursued for long; not for so long 
as the kindred question: whether A. or B. is thought by C. 
to be good-looking. It is not at all easy to explain why 
either question should engage the attention of rational beings 
as often as they both do; because if you come to think 
about it, little or nothing is to be gained from extracting an 
answer. But then, that is the case with a score of topics 
which are broached every day—especially at afternoon teas, 
when tongues are easily loosed, without anybody knowing 
or caring why they come up for consideration—if that is the 
right word—at all. 

There is hope, however, of gaining hold of some fragment 
of truth if we take an instance of something that makes 
people laugh. It is a real blessing that in this subject, analysis, 
which is often heavy work, is brightened by the comicality 
of the facts brought up for examination, even if the analysis 
yields little or nothing of result. That priceless advantage 
is peculiar to our subject: it is an enquiry which may be 
called scientific: but no other scientific enquiry deals with 
facts which provoke not only thought but laughter. 

Let us meditate, then, for a moment on the characteristic 
utterance attributed to Sydney Smith. He was, as very often, 
dining out in London and happened to sit next an elderly 
lady of a hypochondriacal temperament, never so happy 
as when talking about her bodily health. We may imagine 
a large party listening in silent expectation for some witticism 
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from the Canon’s lips, but the old lady, too absorbed in her 
subject to notice if she was overheard or not, informed her 
neighbour of the following momentous fact : “ Do you know, 
Canon Smith, my doctor tells me that an excellent practice 
—if only it were more commonly known—is to take a walk 
before breakfast on an empty stomach.” ‘‘ Yes, madam, 
but on whose ?”’ was the reply, followed by a burst of un. 
controllable and contagious laughter. 

Much of the fun of that incident is due to the absurd 
gravity, not to say solemnity, of the old lady, assuming that 
the jolly fat Canon would share the temper of respect, not 
to say awe, with which she approached the subject of her own 
inside. She was for the moment the victim of the universal 
disease of egoism ; and trivial indeed though the symptom 
seems to us now, we must remember that egoism in itself 
is no laughing matter: for it is incipient insanity. Now, 
no one but a heartless fool can think of insanity merely 
as a theme for laughter; but yet it is a plain fact 
that some of the utterances of lunatics are indescrib- 
ably ludicrous. Thus we come up against the truth that 
by some inexplicable mental process the human mind 
can deal with tragedy as if it were ridiculous comedy. But 
how can it be both at once? This matter must be further 
considered. We will go back for the moment to Sydney 
Smith. 

In his answer there was contained both wit and humour, 
two different things often confused. The wit consists in the 
clever pun ; that is the quite correct use of the words in two 
different meanings. But though wit is clever it need not 
excite laughter. When it does, it is blended with the ex- 
traneous element we call humour, which tells upon the 
emotions, and only in a very subordinate way upon the in- 
tellect. Wit, on the other hand, is almost entirely intellectual. 

We come, then, to the juxtaposition of two not only 
different but startlingly incongruous things: the matutinal 
exercise of walking without food being taken beforehand; 
and then all in a flash the picture of the burly ecclesiastic 
doing an almost impossible thing: committing his bulk to 
a miserably unsubstantial foundation on which to move, 
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ostensibly to derive benefit therefrom to his general health, 
but wholly regardless of the serious inconvenience entailed 
upon a fellow-creature, presumably alive and conscious, 
but not as far as we know deserving of injury. Added to this, 
the whole proceeding was bound to be singularly abortive 
for the laudable object in view: and it is probable that 
while those present were convulsed with laughter, the elderly 
lady was simply puzzled, not discerning any connexion 
between the remark and the question it suggested. But if 
her mind was alert enough to detect the wit of the pun, it 
is possible that she did not laugh; and if so, it meant that 
the defect was not in the intellect but in the emotions. That 
fact is disguised in the inaccurate phrase about someone 
not seeing a joke. For it is possible to see a joke without 
feeling that it is amusing. 

Hence we conclude humour concerns the emotions, not 
only the understanding; though, of course, to laugh at a 
saying you must understand it. If, then, we are challenged 
to give a definition of humour, I would suggest one—framed 
I believe by Dr. Inge—which, though sound as far as it goes, 
leaves a great deal unexplained. ‘‘ Humour is a sense of 
incongruous emotions.” Well and good. But is humour, 
then, only something within each of us? That is, supposing 
someone cracks a joke and nobody “sees” it, what has 
happened ? Instead of another comedy for those present, 
they are conscious of something more like a tragedy. I 
remember once hearing a professional wag who was set on 
amusing an audience of schoolboys with funny stories, 
riddles, etc. He succeeded well till he embarked on one just 
outside the limits of their knowledge of mankind. The 
quip was as usual, a play on a word, and was quoted as if it 
came out of an examination paper on arithmetic or geometry, 
as follows :—‘‘ Given the length and breadth of a policeman’s 
beat, find his area?” Many of the adolescents present 
were Londoners, and must have seen of an evening in some 
quiet spaces of the town a guardian of the peace varying the 
monotony of life by light conversation with someone— 
generally of the other sex—down an area staircase : but they 
had not inferred that anything of interest was going on. 
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Hence the requisite knowledge was not available to illuminate 
the situation, and the jester pausing for a laugh was con. 
fronted with serried rows of “ pudding ”’ faces familiar to 
most teachers of young Anglo-Saxons. The result to the boys 
was merely depressing. To them nothing humorous had 
occurred ; but to the adults present there was something to 
laugh at, though it was not what had been intended. 

The two instances given make it clear that the stirring 
of emotions is an essential part of what we call humour. It 
is not enough that there should simply be incongruity. Some 
incongruous things in juxtaposition are not laughable at all, 
but very much the reverse. In every case we may say about 
half of the result depends on the percipient of the incon- 
gruity. But at this point we must pull up, as we are straying 
into metaphysics; like a young lady of my acquaintance 
who, at the age of six, asked the odd question: Are flowers 
beautiful when no one is looking at them ?—little thinking 
that she was on the same quest as that which Bishop Berkeley 
pursued. 

Here, then, we have the clue to the puzzling fact that 
what we call the sense of humour seems to be non-existent 
in some persons, and very languid in others. It is not a sense 
that is wanting, but the emotions which in A. are responsive 
to a stimulus, in B. are not stirred at all: and that is the case 
with all emotions ; they vary in every individual in the sus- 
ceptibility to external stimulus. 

But this reflection is still on the very surface of this most 
interesting question. Deeper down are some problems which 
call for consideration, suggesting that in this subject of 
humour there is a whole region of mystery. For instance: 
is there such a thing as too lively a sense of the incongruous 
which sometimes moves an individual to laugh when every- 
body round him is grave? For, if so, we are led to ask if 
there is any absolute standard of what is comic. Some 
doubt on this matter is prompted when you tell your best 
story to another who merely remarks: “I don’t see any- 
thing funny in that at all.” Which of the two is under a 
delusion ? Or again: Who can explain the reverse phenom- 
enon, when C. alone laughs and D., E. and F. remain 
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impenetrably grave ? A truly noteworthy instance was given 
by a truly noteworthy man some 65 years ago, and I have not 
found any psychologist who could throw any light upon the 
matter. 

Mr. Gladstone, staying in a friend’s house which was 
full of young people, was induced one evening to join in a 
game. Someone collected a lot of names of people known by 
repute or personally to those who were present, wrote them 
down on a piece of paper, which was then folded so that the 
names were concealed ; then adjectives were added for the 
most part rather disparaging in tone, one opposite each 
hidden name. The list was then read out, and if the 
soubriquets had been well-chosen, some of the collocations were 
mildly funny. But the great statesman contributed one which 
in no conceivable context could be amusing. It was “ sub- 
terranean.” On every face there was a look of grave enquiry : 
but the contributor betrayed himself by a peal of uncon- 
trollable laughter. Some of the others’ suggestions were dull, 
but the authors of such lay low, each hoping to escape notice. 
What made Mr. G. laugh ? Nobody knows. It was some- 
times mistakenly said of him that he had no sense of humour. 
On the occasion alluded to he was carried away by an excess 
of something like it, but so odd as hardly to be called 
humour at all. 

Several questions of interest are suggested by the instances 
given, to be dealt with if all is well in the next article of this 
series. Among them let us ponder on our British self-com- 
placency whereby we claim humour as our special possession, 
denying it to foreigners and also to the Scotch. Is there any 
justification for this claim ? 


E. LYTtTELTon. 


NATIONAL MUSIC 
IN THE TIME OF GEORGE III. 


THE accession of George III led to a development of secular 
music in England which, in its way, was as notable as the 
artistic outburst under Elizabeth. The urge, however, was 
distinctly popular and patriotic, probably due to the freedom 
secured under the House of Hanover. The nation later seemed 
to be stimulated by the challenge of Napoleonic tyranny, and 
with it was apparent the typical mixture of sentimental 
longing and joviality which marks the English spirit during 
times of anxiety and fervour. I will speak from a musical 
historian’s outlook. Now came the very English “ light” 
operas, far removed from the style of, shall we say in 
contrast, heavy or “‘ grand”’ operas. Along with these came 
the glees and “ catches,” songs and ballads, and part-songs. 
In London there was great popularity for comic song-plays, 
or comedies with incidental songs, forerunners, perhaps, of 
the musical comedies of a time nearer to our own. 

Little intrinsic value can be claimed for the detached 
songs written for plays, for they were undertaken by men 
who could claim no training in musical composition ; but 
they certainly reflected the spirit of the times. Yet at the 
same time the reign of George III saw also the development 
of the glee or unaccompanied part-song in a characteristic 
and brilliant manner. Writing of this kind attracted many 
church musicians, whose freedom now gave them no reason 
to fear loss of favour by going outside ecclesiastical circles. 
They brought to the new popular art a distinguished talent 
and often an original and refined sentiment. 

It is noticeable that songs telling of the sea gained marked 
popularity. Dr. Thomas Arne had died in 1778, and left 
one of the finest of all patriotic songs, Rule Britannia. John 
Davy (d. 1824) is still known for his The Bay of Biscay. In 
1772 there came to London a viola player, William Shield 
(d. 1829), to begin a long connection with prominent theatres 
and become notable as a song writer. He was given a court 
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position from 1817, and at his death was buried at West- 
minster. His T’he Arethusa is known to the present day, 
but the tune of it is mediocre and the composer must have 
depended upon the current popular appeal of the words, which 
show us the spirit of the times :— 

Come all we jolly sailors bold, 

Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 

While English glory I unfold, 

Hurrah for the Arethusa. 

The lines are so close a reflection of the spirit of their 
age that I will give some of the rest of them, which should 
still find an echo in English hearts :— 

"Twas with the spring fleet she went out, 

The English Channel to cruise about, 

When four French sail, in show so stout, 

Bore down on the Arethusa. 

The fam’d Belle Poule straight ahead did lie, 

The Arethusa seemed to fly, 

Not a sheet, or a tack, 

Or a brace did she slack ; 

Tho’ the Frenchmen laughed and thought it stuff, 
But they knew not the handful of men, so tough, 
On board of the Arethusa. 

On deck five hundred men did dance, 

The stoutest they could find in France ; 

We with two hundred did advance, 

On board the Arethusa. 


The song itself suggests good patriotic uses, it is suitable for 
school chorus singing, and a good edition is obtainable from 
Messrs. Novello. 

Among the experienced musicians with church training 
who joined the popular composers was a talented and am- 
bitious youth, Charles Dibdin, a Winchester chorister. In 
1760, the year of the accession of George III, he came to 
London at the age of 15 and sought dramatic employment. 
In 1762 appeared The Shepherd’s Artifice, in which Dibdin 
figured as composer, author, and actor-singer, and it was so 
successful that he followed it up with about seventy others, 
besides thirty musical monologues. Among the latter were 
contained most of his famous sea-songs, which were sung 
not by sailors alone but all over England during the alarms of 
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the Napoleonic wars, and helped considerably to cheer and | 


inspire the people. 
Dibdin’s sea songs number close on a hundred, and in 
later times there have survived J'om Bowling and Poor Jack, 


and well enough known is ’Z'was in the good ship Rover, ' 


He was no stylist, but adept in the treatment of burden, 
Born in 1745, and dying in 1814, he was truly an artist for 
the people, rendering great service in the homeland by his 
words and tunes, and he should be recalled with national 
gratitude. About this time the artistic cultivation of part- 
songs with a national flavour and devotion is noticeable to 
the musical historian. Looking around the connections with 
social life, we find the founding in 1761 of the Catch Club, and 
in 1787 of the Glee Club. A “ catch,” by the way, originally 
meant a round or canon written out as a single melody, but 
it came to be used for a variety of whimsical and comical 
forms which proved to be immensely enjoyable. At this 
time, too, ‘‘ The King, God Bless Him ! ”’ was a real and lively 
sentiment. The House of Hanover encouraged musical and 
stage development, both serious and popular, and squashed 
any stray thoughts of a return of the Stuarts by encouraging 
a contented and popular feeling. It was a happy knack, 
whatever faults history may find or imagine. 

Not only men of the people but aristocrats also amused 
themselves by making music on paper. Back in 1781 died 
the Earl of Mornington, a self-trained and skilled amatew, 
whose glees were for long well known (the present writer 
recalls singing in some of them at school). The life and times 
of George III must have been full of promise to musicians, 
and much of their work fulfilled a national need. 


JoHN F. Porte. 


IN PRAISE OF WOOLLEY 


THat this age has its heroes is perhaps most apparent in 
England in the world of sport. These men are not easy to 
praise, for sport not only has a language of its own, in the 
technical sense, it causes the use of words which become 
nearly as hard-worked as the terms of the games themselves, 
which are yet impossible to avoid. There have been literally 
countless tributes to Frank Woolley, made not only by 
members of the public (‘‘ I could kiss Frank Woolley,” said a 
young lady as he went out to bat in the last Test match in 
which he will ever play against Australia) but by writers on 
the game and—most important of all perhaps—by his fellow- 
professionals. 
“Frank Woolley, the idol of Kent, and the idol of Yorkshire for 
that matter, is the greatest of all left-handed batsmen I have seen. 

At his best he is better to watch than any other batsman . . . and when 

I say that I take such attractive scorers as Bradman, Hammond, 

Hobbs, Hendren, Ernest Tyldesley and Leyland into account. No 

other player I know has approached the graceful ease of the Kent 

giant.” 

These sentences are by Herbert Sutcliffe, and besides 
being a generous salute from one great batsman to another 
express a general feeling. That Woolley “ leans on the ball” 
and “tells it to go away” are approximate descriptions of 
what happens when he is at the wicket. They were used in 
a speech by Barrie to the Australian cricketers. It is in his 
play that the word “ stroke ”’ finds its real justification. 

What is most remarkable about Woolley as a player is his 
particular quality of excitement and surprise. No other 
cricketer stimulates excitement to anything like the same 
degree. Physically handsome, when his tall, languid and 
infinitely graceful figure goes to the wicket the spectator has 
the certainty that, although he sees before him one of the 
greatest batsmen the game has produced, he must expect the 
unexpected. 

Woolley never plays like anybody else. He is as likely to 
be out at once to a simple catch at mid-off as to make a 
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majestic century, in which the figures on the score board 
will twirl with a speed which belongs to a different sport. 
Occasionally he will dig himself in like any other professional, 
but this is so rare as to be in itself remarkable. Risks he will 
certainly take, but he hits the ball so hard that what is called 
a “ chance ” from Woolley is not often one which a fieldsman 
envies. And never, even when he is playing a game more 
patient than his nature, is he dull to watch. That, for him, 
must be the unforgivable sin. The whole time he is at the 
crease the spectator’s heart is in his mouth. The delight of 
his play hangs slenderly. There is the sure knowledge that 
a strange lapse may come, that too risky stroke which seems 
to derive more from an absence of mind than from any fault. 
Woolley has himself confessed that of the brilliant catches he 
has made in the slips, he was almost unaware of many before 
they were in his hands ; and this is a buttress to the impression 
he gives of being not so much a temperamental as an intuitive 
player. He plays by nature, and he is an artist. 

There is, of course, besides this intuition an immense 
experience in every kind of cricket, a structure of science 
behind each stroke, which has made him an admirable teacher, 
and he is the only player in the game to-day who not only 
knows how to make every classic shot but puts his knowledge 
into practice whatever the state of the game. To Woolley a 
loose ball is always a present for four, or preferably six. He 
wins matches not by defence but by attack: he is a Rupert 
among batsmen, and if, every time he is in form, he is a 
bowler’s nightmare even his opponents have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their misfortune is the result of skill, not luck. 
‘“‘T wish to Heaven they’d give you a bat with a hole in the 
middle ! ’’ said one harassed bowler during a dazzling innings, 
but such a man is better to play against than a stone-waller 
who in return for staying at the wicket gives the spectator 
and fieldsmen no corresponding delight. Stone-wallers are 
not often great batsmen, although even the greatest are 
seldom as spectacular as is Woolley, not by deliberate design 
but because he cannot help it. When he opens his broad 
shoulders for a drive, Jove thunders. 

Historically, Woolley’s career as a county and an England 
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cricketer covers well over a quarter of a century. He has 
played in fifty-three Test matches, which is more than the 
finest player could expect. He, and Mead of Hampshire— 
oddly enough both left-handers—are almost the last men 
playing to-day who were in the highest class of cricket before 
the War. There are, of course, others such as Hendren and 
Tate who have made reputations which their pre-War careers 
could hardly foreshadow, but Woolley remains where he was 
destined to be from the first—at the top, in a company which 
includes, among professionals, Hirst and Rhodes, Hobbs and 
Hayward, Hendren, George Gunn and a very few others. 

He began his career as an all-rounder, and to see him in 
action with Colin Blythe before the War was to see the 
deadliest and most beautiful combination of left-hand bowlers 
outside Yorkshire. For some years so excellent were both 
his batting and his slow bowling that he was one of the 
hardest worked men in Wisden. His position in the England 
batting order of those days—he was almost a tail-ender— 
gives some idea of the strength of the available talent. 

As an all-rounder he remained until eight or nine years 
ago, when his batting became more and more predominant, 
and his bowling less seen. Almost imperceptibly his name 
began to disappear from bowling analyses ; and although he 
has made a very slight return lately to this department of the 
game to see his short run to the wicket and the curve of his 
long arm isnowrare. ‘I say—-they’re putting Woolley on!” 
The sentence is almost a surprise where once it was a menace 
to an opponent taken as a matter of course. 

Against the Australians he has had the experience of 
appearing for the first and last time at the Oval ground. The 
first occasion was in 1909—the last in 1934, almost the span 
of a great career. His last bow was sad. Failing in both 
innings, he was never called upon to bowl even when the 
regular bowlers were desperate, and he ended the game 
keeping wicket, surely the strangest fate for a man of forty- 
seven with no experience behind the stumps. ‘Those who saw 
the game will not easily forget the friendly chaff which 
followed his translation, or the ovation he was given as he went 
to the wicket in the first innings. 
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The best county cricketers are lucky in the length of their 
active lives, but it is against Nature that Woolley should 
appear for Kent for many more seasons. The evidence of his 
value to his side is still expressed even by the dullness of 
figures. He scored more centuries in 1934 than any other 
English player, and he scored the fastest century-—a hundred 
in a fraction over an hour’s play. If vigour and dash are a 
criterion of youth, youth is still his. It is certain that there 
is no living cricketer who gives or who has given such pure 
pleasure ; no one who excites admiration in such differing 
places. People who otherwise know nothing of the game 
will go to see him, for to watch him bat is an intellectual 
delight, and although he would perhaps smile to be called a 
“* literary cricketer ” he is so in that it is of Woolley whom 
many writers think when they wish to express the glory of the 
game. 

When a left-hander goes in to bat the field automatically 
changes. When Woolley is in they field deep, for a giant is 
among them. His bat is of willow, but its spirit is a sword. 


OLIVER WARNER. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue Silver Jubilee celebrations passed off successfully in 
every part of Scotland, and everywhere were enhanced by 
perfect weather. In no part of His Majesty’s dominions is 
the King held in greater affection and esteem than among his 
Scottish subjects, and although on occasions of public 
rejoicing they are inclined to become self-conscious and 
undemonstrative, Scottish people in Jubilee week manifested 
throughout the country a spirit of genuine and spontaneous 
loyalty. The King, besides spending a great part of his 
holiday time in Deeside, has been assiduous in his visits of 
state to Scotland, and has resided in Edinburgh for periods 
of time which must far exceed the record of any of his pre- 
decessors since the time of James VI. The ties between the 
Royal House and the people of Scotland have been further 
strengthened in the year of Jubilee by the presence of the 
Duke and Duchess of York in Edinburgh at the celebrations, 
and by the appointment of the Duke of Kent as Lord High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Among other Jubilee celebrations, a ball had been 
arranged in Edinburgh, the date for which coincided with the 
General Assembly. This coincidence, coupled with the fact 
that the ball was to be held (as is right and proper), in the 
“ Assembly Rooms” in Edinburgh, led a London journalist 
into a ludicrous error. He commented gravely on the 
change of manners involved in the Fathers and Brethren of 
the General Assembly countenancing such a function! By 
the time this number appears it may be hoped that all the 
ceremonies of a busy month, lay and clerical alike, have 
come to a successful close. 

An unusual absence of by-elections in Scotland has been 
followed by a positive glut of them, with rumours of more 
to come. The succession of Lord Scone to the Earldom of 
Mansfield provided the first, in East Perthshire. The 
resignation of Lord Clyde from the Presidency of the Court of 
Session and the promotion of the Lord Advocate to take his 
place led to an interesting fight in West Edinburgh. The 
appointment of Mr. John Buchan to be Governor-General of 
Canada created a vacancy in the representation of the 
Scottish Universities, and yet another was caused by the 
lamented death of Sir Frederick Thomson, Scottish Unionist 
Whip and Member of Parliament for South Aberdeen. Sir 
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Frederick was succeeded in South Aberdeen by his son, 
who had no difficulty at all in retaining the seat in what 
can only be described as an unnecessary contest. The 
University graduates will doubtless once again demonstrate 
to Socialist eyes the futility of the higher education by 
returning a Conservative to represent them. West Edinburgh 
was an interesting and important contest, which requires 
fuller treatment. East Perthshire, on the other hand, was 
pure comedy. In both cases the result was extremely 
satisfactory to the National Government. 

Perth city, which comprises the greater part of the East 
Perthshire constituency, has enjoyed a varied political 
history since the War, and the by-election provided an 
abundance of exciting manoeuvres. In the end Mr. F. Norie- 
Miller, standing as a Liberal supporter of the National 
Government, was returned with a majority of over 9,000 
in a straight fight with a Socialist opponent. At the General 
Election Lord Scone (Unionist) had been returned by the 
comparatively small majority of 3,000 odd votes against 
Mr. F. Norie-Miller (Liberal). A Socialist lady was at the 
bottom of the poll on that occasion, with only 3,700 votes. 
It was a little surprising, accordingly, to find that as soon as a 
by-election was announced this same Mr. Miller was put 
forward as National Government candidate by the Unionist 
Executive in the constituency. The Executive no doubt 
had a kindly eye on Mr. Miller’s regenerate past, when he 
was a loyal Unionist himself. The Liberal Association, 
after a two hours’ discussion, approved of Mr. Miller’s can- 
didature by 45 votes to 18. Everything in the garden 
seemed lovely, and the prospects were set fair for Mr. Miller’s 
achieving a lifelong ambition. He opened his campaign in 
the singular milieu of a Sale of Work in aid of Foreign 
Missions, and appealed to the heads as well as to the hearts 
of his auditors by pointing out that the National Govern- 
ment’s policy had resulted in inflating the value of gilt-edged 
securities, with happy results for the large insurance company 
in Perth, of which he is the chairman and manager. But 
snakes soon made their appearance in Mr. Miller’s Eden. A 
Socialist candidate was at once adopted. That was only 
to be expected, but opposition soon became manifest among 
both Liberals and Unionists. For one thing, there was 
already a Liberal candidate, Mr. James Scott, an ex-M.P., 
who had been actively engaged in ‘“ working” the con- 
stituency, with Mr. Miller’s support. Mr. Scott, whose 
philosophy of politics ceases abruptly with the death of 
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Cobden, viewed Mr. Miller’s apostasy to tariffs with abhor- 
rence, and complained (not unreasonably) that Mr. Miller’s 
new attitude was hardly consistent with his presence and 
support during recent years at meetings avowedly hostile 
to the Government. And to complete the quota of snakes 
in the Miller Eden, Lord Mansfield promptly challenged the 
nomination and demanded a real Unionist candidate. He 
went further, and made disparaging references to Mr. Miller’s 
age and state of health. But Mr. Miller’s vitality was 
sufficient to triumph over all opposition. Discontented 
Unionists were appeased, Mr. Scott decided that West 
Edinburgh was more worthy of his electioneering activities 
than East Perthshire, and Mr. Norie-Miller was duly elected. 
His ambition has been fulfilled, but he holds his seat on a 
precarious tenure, for it is “understood” that he will 
retire at the General Election. 

Lord Clyde resigned his office of Lord Justice-General and 
Lord President of the Court of Session as soon as he had 
completed his statutory fifteen years’ service. He has 
retired to his country seat while still in the fullness of his 
powers, and it is the cordial wish of all who have been 
associated with him in the public life of Scotland that he 
may long be spared to enjoy those country delights which 
are so dear to him, although a life of unusual activity has 
deprived him of his fair share of them. If any public servant 
ever had a full day’s work to his credit, the retiring Lord 
President is the man. Dux in turn of all his classes in the 
Edinburgh Academy, University prizeman, successful junior, 
silk and Member of Parliament, Solicitor-General, Dean of 
Faculty, Lord Advocate, Lord Justice-General and Lord 
President of the Court of Session, he has traversed the entire 
cursus honorum, and in none been found wanting. Not 
content with adorning these high offices, he has diverted his 
tireless energy into such by-paths (in his bar days) as Bank 
and Railway directorates, and (in judicial days) as legal 
reform and the translation, in two enormous tomes, of 
Craig’s Jus Feudale, this last being in itself a task which might 
have contented many a man as a lifetime’s work. Of his 
standing as a judge, it is too early to speak. Many of his 
judgments have been criticised, some in the House of Lords 
and others in less august circles. The late Condie Sandeman, 
the most highly qualified judge of judges in our generation, 
used always to say, in admiration, that ‘“‘ Clyde’s judgments 
will keep,” and the best-informed opinion of to-day is that 
fifty years hence his judgments will be more often cited than 
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those of any Scottish judge of his time, with the possible 
exception of Lord Dunedin. 

If it be premature to pass judgment upon Lord Clyde, 
still more would it be rash to attempt an assessment of his 
successor, Lord Normand. Experience of judges and the 
law courts tends to the conclusion that it is really impossible 
to say beforehand who will be a good judge and who will not. 
A, who is endowed with the most brilliant legal and forensic 
qualities, turns into a timid old wife who seems on the bench 
not to know his own mind or anything else; on the other 
hand B makes an excellent judge, although his appointment 
was universally criticized on the ground that he was an old 
ass without the slightest qualification for the job. Of the 
new Lord President, who enters the chair at the unusually 
early age of 50, one can only say that he has every quality 
which should make for success, and it is the hope and belief 
of his friends that he may be not only a good but a great 
judge. One quality in particular he shares with his pre- 
decessor which is all the more valuable, because it is much 
rarer on the bench than it once was, and that is scholarship. 

The election in West Edinburgh consequent upon Mr. 
Normand’s promotion properly attracted a good deal of 
attention, both in Scotland and England. In fact it may be 
said to have excited interest everywhere, except among the 
electors of West Edinburgh. At the General Election in 
1931 Mr. Normand had a big majority, but in 1929 he had 
failed to hold the seat for the Unionists, and a Socialist was 
returned in a three-cornered contest. As a Liberal won the 
seat in 1923, the constituency has thus had a mixed political 
history in recent years. The hackneyed paradox about 
‘“* Kast-windy, West-endy Edinburgh” makes ‘‘ West Edin- 
burgh ” sound as if it should be a safe Unionist seat, but the 
title is rather misleading, and South Edinburgh is the only 
seat in the East of Scotland entitled to that description. 
West Edinburgh is a large mixed constituency with a little 
of everything in it, and it was generally supposed that the 
Socialist vote had been strengthened since the General 
Election by the drafting-in of 6,000 new working-class electors 
under various housing schemes. It was apparent, too, 
from the first that there would be a three-cornered fight, and 
the political wiseacres shook their heads and foretold a 
repetition of 1929. Anxious eyes were turned on the con- 
stituency from all the party headquarters, and the election 
was regarded as a kind of test. In the event, only 51 per cent. 
of the electors took the trouble to go to the poll. That, too, 
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should have told in favour of the Socialists, but the Unionist 
candidate was at the top of the poll by nearly 6,000 votes, 
which gave him a clear majority over both his opponents. 
The credit for this striking result must go entirely to the 
admirable candidature of Mr. T. M. Cooper, K.C. Although 
for many years one of the leaders of the Bar in Scotland 
(and in England, too, as the Parliamentary Bar knows), Mr 
Cooper is still a young man, just on the wrong side of 40, 
and it was his first election. At the last General Election he 
stood down from a North Country constituency in favour 
of a Liberal candidate whose opposition to the Government 
which he was returned to support has since the great Liberal 
defection been unwavering. It is always a pleasure to hear 
Mr. Cooper speak, and the Unionist case was presented by 
him with a cogency, variety and fluency which can seldom 
have been surpassed, certainly in recent years, on Scottish 
political platforms. Against him the Socialist candidate 
presented the stock Socialist case. A humdrum speaker 
himself, he had the advantage of being assisted by many 
of the Socialist “‘ big shots,” including Mr. Lansbury, who 
expounded the customary doctrine of ‘‘ more to get for less 
to do”’ to a half-filled Usher Hall. The Liberals, heartened 
by the return from Perth of Mr. Scott, imported a big 
economic gun in the person of Sir George Paish, who for three 
weeks bombarded the halls and meeting-places of West 
Edinburgh with tales of gloom, which daily grew gloomier 
as the forfeiture of his deposit loomed through the fog of 
tear-gas. Oratorically and dialectically, it was a case of 
“Cooper first and the rest nowhere,” and the result for once 
did not belie the progress of the meetings. The figures were : 


Cooper (Unionist) ... sei inte ..« 16,373 
McAdam (Socialist) ... ais sak ... 10,462 
Paish (Liberal) — ae ie .. 4,059 
Unionist Majority over Socialist ae nae 5,911 


Sir George thus saved his deposit, and was enabled to indulge 
in a final orgy of “‘inspissated gloom” before carrying it 
elsewhere to maintain the forlorn banner of fiscal rectitude. 
The Socialist candidate deplored “ electoral apathy,” but 
there can be little doubt that an increased poll would only 
have added, in a rapidly mounting ratio, to Mr. Cooper’s 
triumph. The Scottish elector is perhaps less subject than his 
Southern brother to violent changes of political temperature, 
and the hard fact remains, eminently satisfactory for the 
Government, that alike in Perth and Edinburgh the Socialist 
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candidate received fewer votes than at the “ rock-bottom ” 
election of 1931. 

The death of Fred Thomson, as he was universally known 
in Scotland, brought a sense of personal loss to all engaged in 
Scottish politics, whether friend or foe. If one were asked 
to name the outstanding characteristic of the late Unionist 
Whip, the answer must inevitably be “ transparent honesty,” 
and in an era when thinking people have sometimes been 
tempted to take a rather cynical view of parliamentary 
institutions, it is an answer worth recording, and it is note- 
worthy, too, that this quality above all others won for him the 
confidence and affection of a great constituency, largely 
industrial, to such an extent that he was returned to Parlia- 
ment with a majority of over 27,000, the largest ever recorded 
in Scotland. Endowed with means which would have enabled 
him, had he wished, to stand aloof from the heat and burden 
of the day and to indulge himself in the pursuit simply of 
““a good time,” Sir Frederick Thomson chose instead to 
devote himself to the hardest and most strenuous aspects of a 
political life. No pains were too great to be expended on his 
colleagues or his constituents, and at a time of difficulty he 
assumed what must to him have been the burdensome and 
thankless office of Solicitor-General for Scotland. He was 
the ideal Whip, for he was the personification himself of 
kindness and consideration, and thereby inspired what 
must often have been a hard team to drive with a true sense 
of duty. The tributes paid to his memory in the Scottish 
Grand Committee came with a sense of heartfelt loss, and the 
most striking of all were made by those who, like Mr. 
Kirkwood, were politically poles asunder. To succeed a man 
like Sir Frederick in such an office is not easy, but all the 
members of the party in Scotland are agreed that in the Hon. 
James Stuart, member since 1923 for Moray and Nairn, the 
right man has been found. Mr. Stuart, like his predecessor, 
is popular not merely with his own party but with his 
opponents. He has the honour of numbering the Prime 
Minister among his constituents, for Lossiemouth is in his 
constituency, and it seems only yesterday that Mr. MacDonald 
was upbraiding the electors of Moray and Nairn for “ flunkey- 
ing in the houses of the great.” But all that is, of course, 
far in the background now, and the new Whip will have as 
cordial a welcome from Mr. MacDonald as from all his other 
colleagues. Mr. Stuart has well been described by a fellow 
member as “one of those dangerous men who speak slowly 
and think quickly.” 
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The appointment of Mr. John Buchan to the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada is a remarkable one in several respects. 
It is the first appointment of the kind which has been con- 
ferred on a commoner. As we go to press, this distinction is 
one of which Mr. Buchan has been suitably deprived. It 
is the third appointment of its standing made under 
the new procedure whereby the office is conferred directly 
by His Majesty in consultation with the authorities of 
the Dominion concerned, without the intervention of the 
Home Government. In asking for a Scot, the Canadians are 
only carrying on the traditions of an association between 
two countries, which has always been intimate. But what 
pleases Scottish people most in a matter like this is to see the 
highest kind of office conferred on a fellow countryman who 
started life without any material or worldly advantages. 
In a sense, that statement is a little misleading, for Mr. 
Buchan started life with what many Scots consider the 
greatest of all worldly advantages—a manse upbringing and a 
clever and devoted mother. He has crowned this successful 
start with a career of extraordinary versatility, and all his 
countrymen look forward to a period of office in Canada in 
which the new Governor-General will uphold and enhance the 
Scottish tradition. 


THEAGES. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Mucu to everyone’s relief, the furore over professionalism in 
lawn tennis appears to have subsided for the time being, and it 
is therefore possible to review the chances of British successes 
during the 1935 season without the uncomfortable feeling 
that one, if not two, of our leading players might suddenly 
be “ engaged elsewhere.”’ Naturally the main interest of the 
season is centred round the Davis Cup and the Wimbledon 
Championships. Can Great Britain repeat her triple triumph 
of 1934, when it will be remembered we not only retained our 
hold on the Davis Cup, but also, through F. J. Perry and 
Miss Dorothy Round, succeeded in winning the two major 
events at Wimbledon ? 

Great Britain’s challengers for the Davis Cup will be 
either Australia or the United States. It is as certain as 
anything can be that these two countries will meet in the 
Inter-Zone Final which takes place on July 20, 22 and 23. To 
win the American Zone does not constitute a task of any real 
magnitude for the U.S.A., while the Australian team is so 
markedly superior to that of any other country entered for 
the European Zone that, unless Fate plays some untoward 
trick, Australia will assuredly emerge victorious. The 
Australian team is the same as it has been for the past three 
years—Crawford, McGrath, Quist and Turnbull. Here you 
have a young and brilliant quartet, conversant with 
European conditions, a strong factor in their favour and one 
that augurs well for their success. 

Those who claim to know in Australia are convinced that 
Crawford has regained the brilliant form which enabled him 
to win at Wimbledon in 1933; and the chances of the Aus- 
tralian team returning from Europe with the Davis Cup 
appear to be distinctly bright. Norman Brookes (who played 
for Australia when she last won the cup in 1914 and when she 
retained it immediately after the War in 1919) has undertaken 
to captain the Australian side, and his long and varied 
experience (he was in the Australian Davis Cup team when 
Australia first won that event in 1907), is another great asset 
in favour of these visitors from our Dominion. V. McGrath, 
who has played second string for the past two years, has not 
lately had so much success in singles, as was anticipated. 
But in partnership with Crawford he won the two major 
doubles’ events in Australia, and it may well be that he is 
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concentrating on doubles to the detriment of his singles game. 
As a doubles pair, these two must now be regarded as really 
“class,” capable of defeating any combination in the world. 
Adrian Quist has a victory over Perry to his credit, but 
he is considered to be better in doubles than singles. Paired 
with Crawford in the Australian-New Zealand Davis Cup-tie 
a few weeks ago, he was the best player on the court, and his 
overhead play was magnificent. The Australian captain has 
an arduous task before him to decide how best to select his 
team. Shall he play Crawford in the doubles, and, if so, with 
which partner? Or shall he omit Crawford and play the 
two younger men? The problem is one that will need no 
small consideration. 


Men may come and men may go, but American lawn tennis 
talent goes on for ever. No matter how many of the United 
States Davis Cup team drop out, there are always a number of 
extremely promising young men available to fill the gaps. 
Three new recruits, F. Parker, D. Budge and G. Mako, have 
already made their presence felt in U.S.A. tournaments, and 
the two latter have played and won their first Davis Cup 
doubles against China. Of the older players, so prematurely 
dubbed “ veterans,” it is understood that Allison, van Ryn 
and Wood—the latter is only twenty-four—are available for 
Davis Cup matches, and will probably come to Europe. Of 
the juniors, Frank Parker is not coming over, for, strange as it 
may appear, he is anxious to continue his studies; but 
Donald Budge and Gene Mako will make the trip to gain 
experience for the future. The U.S.A. Executive do not 
appear to foster any great hopes of winning the trophy at 
present ; but they visualise success in the not too distant 
future, and they believe that the development of the younger 
players is the right way to turn a dream into reality. 


The Australian-U.S.A. match in the Inter-Zone Final 
should provide a battle royal. The issue will chiefly depend 
upon the form of Jack Crawford, and if he is playing his best 
he should win all his matches. It is most probable, therefore, 
that our challengers will be Australia, and we should set 
about the task of selecting a team and nursing it with the very 
greatest care. No difficulty presents itself in the choice of the 
two singles players. Perry and Austin are a whole by-pass 
road ahead of anyone else in this country. Early last month, 
when they fought out the final of the Hard Court Champion- 
ship at Bournemouth, it was evident that since last year 
neither had lost any of his genius for the game. In fact 
Austin, until attacked by his old enemy, cramp, was un- 
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doubtedly playing better than ever before. In the Final he 
could not, however, last the full five sets, and Perry is to be 
congratulated on winning the title for the fourth year in 
succession. What turns the scale when he is playing 
against a man of his own class, is his supreme physical 
fitness. Perry never appears to be breathless, let alone 
exhausted. Even the longest rallies seem to leave him com- 
paratively fresh, and he is therefore less prone to throw 
away valuable points in a close match, by making “ tired” 
strokes, than are a number of his adversaries. Perry has a 
full equipment of strokes—not perhaps so perfectly executed 
as in the case of his two nearest rivals, Crawford and Austin, 
but he has in addition all the necessary experience and 
abundant physical fitness. It is very probable that he will 
retain his supremacy during 1935. 

Great Britain is still sorely in need of a doubles pair for 
herteam. The Perry-Hughes combination has had a modicum 
of success, but it cannot be relied upon with any real con- 
fidence when vital issues are at stake. And in any case it 
is much better policy to reserve Perry entirely for the singles 
matches. More often than not this policy has been followed 
in the past, with the result that a scratch pair, consisting of 
Hughes and Lee, have been put into the field with little hope 
of winning. It is just possible that I. G. Collins may return to 
International play, and to pair him up with Hughes might 
solve the problem. 

At Wimbledon there will be many well-known and a few 
new personalities to intrigue the ever-growing throng of 
spectators who crowd round the courts. Since her victory 
in the 1934 Championship, when she overcame Miss Helen 
Jacobs in one of the most exciting women’s singles 
ever played, Miss Dorothy Round has added the Aus- 
tralian title to her list of achievements. The early part 
of this season has been rather marred for her through a 
strained muscle, and she lost her British Hard Court title. 
Rest and suitable treatment should, however, soon secure 
that she is perfectly all right again, and by the time Wimbledon 
opens on June 23 our champion will no doubt be in fine fettle. 

Among English girls, Miss K. Stammers, who won the 
Hard Court event at Bournemouth this year, has shown most 
improvement and may now be considered in the front rank. 
Possessed of a strong physique, an important factor in these 
days of well-contested matches, her left-handed forehand 
drive sweeps across the court, probing the weakness of her 
opponent’s backhand corner. Until this season, Miss 
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Stammers had been too uncertain in her play—but she has 
apparently overcome her lack of reliability and is now well in 
the running for championship honours. 

Among the newcomers is Signora Lisana, the champion of 
Chili. She has already met with great success in tournaments 
over here, and with more experience there seems every 
reason to expect that she will improve her game enormously. 
Small in stature, she is nevertheless extremely quick about 
the court and plays a nicely varied game. Her employment 
of clever drop shots, so well disguised that her opponents are 
taken unawares, are a particular feature of her game, and she 
shows promise of a great future. It will be interesting to 
see how she fares on grass courts. 

It was at one time feared that Mrs. Wills-Moody would not 
be taking part at Wimbledon this summer, but it is now 
officially announced that she has left the United States and 
will enter. She has been practising for some weeks, and from 
all reports the injury to her back appears to be cured. Never- 
theless it must, in the ordinary course of things, take even Mrs. 
Moody some time to regain her skill and confidence, and it is 
profoundly to be hoped that she will be able to do herself 
justice by the time Wimbledon opens. If she cannot she 
would indeed be well advised to leave competitive tennis of 
that calibre alone. 

A notable absentee from Wimbledon will be Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan. Miss Ryan has lived in this country for over 20 years 
and many people forget she hails from California. It is under- 
stood that she is retiring from competitive tennis because she 
wishes to devote her time to writing on the game. This 
decision will come as a great disappointment to the many 
who admired her stalwart play and clever court craft. In the 
doubles game Miss Ryan’s career has been more brilliant and 


| more successful than that of any other woman in tennis history. 


Miss Ryan’s decision not to defend will leave a very open 
field for this event. It is no exaggeration to say that Miss 
Ryan is the most unlucky player who has ever attempted to 
win the Singles Championship. She is probably the finest 
player who has never actually won, and at her best was a 
better player than some who have been fortunate enough to 
have their names inscribed upon the Roll of Honour. It may 
in many ways be best to “ make your bow ” while you still 
hold a championship, but Miss Ryan’s absence from the 
courts will be long regretted. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 


(2) 
(0) 


(c) 


That over the British Islands as a whole the amount 
of rain will be less than the seasonal average. 

That this expected deficiency will be mainly due to 
droughty conditions during July and August in the 
S.E. quarter of England and the West of Ireland. 
That, however, during the same three months taken 
as a whole, Scotland, Wales and the 8.W. of England 
will experience more rain than usual, whilst the S.E. 
half of England and the West of Ireland will experience 
a deficiency of rain. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(9) 


That during June the total rainfall over the British 


Isles will be above the seasonal average and that 


both in June and July the distribution of rain over 
the Kingdom will be very abnormal in character. 
That in the N.E. of Scotland there will be some 
considerable excess of rain during June and _ that 
the area of excess will be shown extending S.Wrd. 
over Wales and the 8.W. of England without appre- 
ciably affecting Ireland and the S8.E. half of England. 
That during July there will be a deficiency of rain 
over the British Isles considered as a whole. 


That this deficiency will be most marked in the 8.E. | 


quarter of England and that, during July, conditions 
amounting to “ drought ’—according to the conven- 
tional definition of the word—will occur in many places. 
That at the same time the N.E. of Scotland will 
continue to experience more rain than usual for July. 
That during August the area of rain deficiency will 
increase and intensify so as to cover Ireland, Wales 
and a large part of England. 

That at the same time the N.E. of Scotland will 
continue to receive a plentiful rainfall; more than 
its normal share. 

That in the London area and §.E. of England July 
and August will on the whole be unusually warm 
months and that the temperature in August, both 
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by day and night, will occasionally rise to an excep- 
tionally high point. 

Daily Means and Tidal Curves.—In The National Review 
of last April and May a standard curve was published, based 
on the “ daily means” of 36 years in the past. Previously 
the diagrams gave the results of a lengthy tidal investigation. 
The reason for this change was merely that for the present 
the writer has no time available for the longer calculations. 
It was hoped that the daily means would suffice as a tem- 
porary substitute. Warning of the change was given both 
in April and May under the heading of “ Explanation ” and 
again in a separate note. We have already suggested that 
“during the course of the next 30 or 40 years the great 
majority of July 11ths would be fine and warm, and on the 
same principle we might suggest that, within the same 
limitations, the majority of December 28ths would be wet. 
particularly so in the N.W. of the British Isles. There is, 
of course, no good reason why the average of many years 
should repeat annually in conformity with the sun’s declina- 
tion, and indeed it would be very surprising if it did ; neverthe- 
less, by taking frequencies also into account interesting facts 
are sometimes disclosed. The late Mr. Alexander Buchan, 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society, working on such lines, 
arrived at certain conclusions with reference to recurring 
spells of warmth and cold in Scotland. Buchan’s celebrated 
spells have since become familiar to everybody and, in fact, 
they are now popularly given a much wider interpretation 
than their cautious author had ever intended. The British 
rainfall of May 1935 has, up to the time of writing, in no 
way conformed to the standard curve of daily means, so 
much so that the curve is thought not worth producing 
again. ‘To the originator of the tidal investigations this is 
entirely satisfactory, for it proves that the tidal curves, as 
published before last April, are incomparably more reliable 
than daily means or five-day means (pentads). It is still more 
satisfactory to know that, although the 36-year means showed 
rain as due about the time of His Majesty’s Jubilee celebra- 
tions, nevertheless the multitudes collected together in 
London were able to enjoy this historical event in perfect 
weather conditions. The intention then is to start the 
diagrams again on the original lines at the first opportunity. 
In the meantime, the “ seasonal outlook ’—which up to the 
present has been very successful this year—will be continued 
in its present form. 


DunsBoyne, 17.v.35. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


AFRICA—A WEST COAST AND RHODESIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—The visit of the Imperial Press Conference to 
Africa must have been a revelation of far-reaching poten- 
tialities, as well as a spur to vigorous advocacy of a sound 
policy of constructive development. The complex problems 
demanding solution in the Rhodesias, the East African 
Dependencies and Tanganyika differ from those confronting 
us in other Empire areas, i.e., a tropical climate and environ- 
ment, preponderance of indigenous native races, lack of 
proper transportation facilities for huge virgin areas, in- 
adequate water supplies and irrigation. 

South Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate are 
landlocked and penalised mercilessly by lack of a sea-board 
and an outlet on the West Coast within the Empire. Linked 
up by the construction of a railway, with the terminal port 
at Walfisch Bay, a fine, natural, healthy harbour is secured— 
traversing and opening up improved economic and financial 
conditions in Bechuanaland, with railhead in South Rho- 
desia. Since the War a survey has been made of this pro- 
posed route, and the official report proves overwhelmingly its 
practical nature—the absence of natural obstacles to con- 
struction, the very moderate cost, the many substantial 
benefits, economic and financial advantages which will result 
in Britain and overseas. The bogy of a waterless Bechuana- 
land is exploded—by the ordinary methods of boring and 
artesian-well sinking abundant supplies of water can be 
permanently assured. The little county of Middlesex has 
just officially decided to spend five million pounds on the 
construction of roads, bridges and buildings. Constructive 
Empire development is equally worth while. Money to-day 
is cheap in the City of London—guaranteed by the Imperial 
and African authorities the necessary funds can be readily 
raised. Surely Britain can rival her own accomplishments in 
India and the striking achievements of France, Belgium and 
Italy in their African colonial possessions. In one important 
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direction Britain will find ample returns for her substantial 
co-operation—in the impetus given to new employment for 
skilled and manual workers, the manufacture of rolling stock, 
plant, technical equipment of all kinds, the professional 
and technical men, now workless, who will find skilled occupa- 
tion. Other substantial advantages resulting would be the 
opening up of the new era of prosperous expansion in South 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, an increasing volume of over- 
seas export and import trade, better facilities for passenger 
traffic, and last, but not least, keeping faith with the native 
races whose loyalty to the King Emperor and Britain has 
been so conspicuously proved. 

With so many overseas authorities now assembled in 
London for Jubilee celebrations in the spirit of loyalty, 
goodwill, and co-operation it is psychologically the right 
moment to consider this urgent matter, reach harmonious 
agreement, initiate bold, constructive action. The Prime 
Minister had had wide experience of presiding over conferences ; 
it would add lasting kudos to Jubilee Empire history and 
be worth his own while to personally participate in the 
negotiations—to arrive without unnecessary delay at a work- 
ing agreement. 

Single-track political minds, the frozen myopic outlook of 
vested interests, may attempt to oppose and sidetrack these 
developments—they must be disregarded in the vital interests 
and progress of present and future generations in Africa, 
both white population and native races.—Yours, etc., 

EK. Sr. J. W. 


AN APPEAL TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


To THe Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—In 1893 the House of Lords rejected the Home 
Rule Bill by 419 votes to 41, and thus averted the disruption 
of the United Kingdom for nearly thirty years. Apart from 
official pressure, there is to-day almost as overwhelming a 
"ja in the Upper House against the ill-omened India 

ill. 

It is not now the time to point out the ruinous conse- 
quences which it entails to every British and Indian interest, 
nor to describe the packing, the shuffling, the disingenuous- 
ness and the intimidation which have been employed to force 
the passage of this measure against the almost unanimous 
wishes of the Conservative party. The sands are fast running 
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out, and now is the time to implore the Peers that they will 
once more do their duty to their country, to their Empire, 
and (incidentally) to their party. 

Nothing is more clearly evident in the history of Parlia- 
ment that from time to time the House of Commons does not 
represent the will of the people. A false public opinion is 
easily manufactured ; a vocal and busy clique will capture 
the ear of the press, and influence Ministers, and the House of 
Commons will be induced to promote measures which are 
repugnant to the great mass of the people and dangerous to 
the State. Out of numerous instances we may take the Naval 
Prize Bill, which was passed by the Lower House amid the 
acclamations of the clique and, in 1911, rejected by the 
Peers. Had they not done their duty, the very existence of 
our nation would have been endangered in the first months 
of the Great War. 

To-day, as Mr. Kipling well says, we are suffering from 
the loss of many hundreds of thousands of our strongest and 
most virile sons. The Angel of Death took the brave and 
strong and left the timid and perverse unscathed. If we 
formed our judgment of Englishmen by the daily corre- 
spondence in the newspapers, we should believe that our 
people have determined no more to fight for King and Country, 
that they will disarm however persistently their neighbours 
arm, that they will submit to any conqueror with abject 
servility, and will yield all their possessions to the strong 
man armed. We are bemused by a tiny section that holds 
half the press and pulpits, and carries on an unwearying 
propaganda among our youth. 

To this clique Indian affairs are a golden opportunity. 
Just as at the crisis of the Great War, it took advantage of 
the National preoccupation to foist upon us the disastrous 
Montagu Reforms, so now it takes advantage of the indiffer- 
ence of the great public, which is too ill-organised and too diffi- 
dent to contradict the manufactured public opinion. And 
with India lost, our Empire will soon be lost, as a Congress- 
wallah lately informed Mr. de Valera. 

It is, then, the duty and the privilege of the House of 
Lords to save us from ourselves. Dicey remarked: ‘ The 
House of Lords, in the case of bills which involve large changes, 
social or political, may fairly demand some better evidence 
that they are acceptable to the country than the fact that 
they have been passed by large majorities in the House of 
Commons.” 

Never was a case more in point than the present. The 
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India Bill has been passed by large majorities, but everyone 
knows that not thirty Conservative members would have 
gone into the lobby to support our policy of abject surrender 
had not every device of coercion and intimidation been 
employed by the Cabinet. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the House of Lords rejected 
an iniquitous and corrupt India Bill which had been passed by 
large majorities in the Commons. The country triumphantly 
vindicated the action of the Lords. Let them once more use 
their undoubted powers and make an end of this still more 
dangerous and sinister piece of legislation. Yours, etc., 

W. A. Hirst 
May, 1935. (Sometime Principal of Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad). 


GERMAN MYTHS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—The article which I wrote for you and which has 
been criticised was not written with any animus against the 
German people. The author numbers amongst his greatest 
friends Germans living in many parts of the Reich and in 
Bohemia. He is the only English member of the sole 
surviving German Youth Movement, the Sudetendentsche 
Wandervogel. 

But one does not increase one’s admiration or friendship 
towards the Germans by ignoring or denying many quaint 
and dangerous notions held by them to-day. It is still safe to 
affirm that the Prussians retain marked Slav characteristics, 
and Mr. Charnock tacitly admits that they have at any rate 
no cause for bragging of racial purity. The number of those 
who immigrated into Germany after the War is impossible to 
estimate exactly (perhaps a third of the Irish immigration into 
Lanarkshire since the War), but it is quite definite that the 
Nazis have exaggerated beyond measure and exploited for 
political ends the numbers of Jewish immigrants. The only 
role Germany has ever played as the saviour of Western 
Civilisation has been confined to the Teutonic Knights 
(pirates comparable only to the Crusaders, but without their 
religious ardour), and to co-operation with Russia in the 
partitions of Poland. The Baltic States are threatened to- 
day, not by the Russians, but the German menace, of the 
Neue Drang nach Osten (as portrayed in Wein Kampfand by 
Dr. Rosenberg). 
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Germany may have stopped fighting ws in the battlefield 
in 1918, when circumstances forced her to do so, but her 
propaganda (thoroughly inaccurate but not utterly senseless) 
against British administration in the former German Colonies 
has never ceased. One may be forgiven perhaps for being a 
little caustic about German credibility, when one reads of the 
“* nation-wide horror at the barbarity ” of the death-sentence 
on two Germans in the Memel Trial—whilst remembering 
June 30; or when one reads of the recent persecution of small 
religious sects in Germany, whilst General Ludendorff and 
his wife, professed heathens and writers of anti-Christian 
literature, are nationally feted. 

New College, Oxford. Yours, etc., 
May, 1935. A. G. Dickson. 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—I am afraid my bad handwriting has been the cause 
of some misprints and wrong punctuation in my letter 
printed in your issue of April. 

For “ anti-Slav ” please read “ not Slav.” 

For “ Esthurian”’ read “ Esthonian.” 

With practically everything advocated in your columns 
I am in accord, but I certainly am not in agreement with 
your attitude of hostility towards Germany, nor can I under- 
stand it. England’s danger is to be looked for not from 
Germany’s ideals and aims, though these may contain certain 
elements such as Ludendorfi’s heathen worship, repudiated by 
Hitler, repugnant to us, but from that insidious persistent 
enmity of Soviet Russia, burrowing underground to a worked- 
out plan and openly declared through the Commintern. 
The Germany of to-day is, I believe, the best weapon to fight 
this danger, which is the negation of everything which 
Englishmen value. 

I have come to the conclusion that one of the defects of 
the English, not so much of the Scotch, Irish, nor even of the 
Northern English, is having too short a memory. We have 
forgotten too soon the betrayed Loyalists of the Irish Free 
State and of South Africa, of that ghastly tragedy of the 
murder of our friend and ally, the Czar, and his family, and of 
poor Cromie, shot at our Embassy in Petrograd, and we seem 
incapable of learning the lesson from such tragedies that 
loyalty to our friends and to our old tried ideals is the best, 
and, in the long run, most profitable policy. For this reason 
I believe amity and understanding with Germany to be the 
most important of the aims of our foreign policy. With the 
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exception of the last war we have always been allies with 
the States of that country for many centuries. The German 
colonists of former years under the British flag in South 
Africa, Canada, South Australia, and in earlier years in 
America, have ever been loyal subjects of our Empire, and 
there is far more relationship, with the exception of the 
Scandinavian States and Holland, than between any other 
in the world. This does not mean that we have to go hand 
in hand in all things with Germany, but it does mean 
abstaining from senseless and deliberately lying propaganda 
inimical to any good understanding. 

It could also be truthfully said that a strong and united 
British Empire, with a fleet, army and air force powerful 
enough to protect its interests, would be welcomed by Ger- 
many as a factor to ensure peace far more than any paper 
guarantees so beloved of our Soviet-inspired pacifists such 
as the Oxford Union and the School of Economics of London 
University. 


Travellers’ Club, Yours faithfully, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. H. H. CHARNOCK. 
May, 1935. 


THE CHACO WAR 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—When the Bolivians, 80,000 strong and armed to 
the teeth with all the best-made weapons of war, with colossal 
reserves of arms of all makes, started their advance in June, 
"32, against a friendly neighbour totally unprepared, from 
forts put up in undisputed Paraguayan territory, what did 
the League do? Nothing! When the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment offered the Bolivians arbitration on all points and the 
Bolivians in their overwhelming might refused, what did the 
League do? Nothing! When Paraguay applied to the 
League for arbitration in August, ’32, as they were bound to 
do under the Covenants of the League, what did the League 
do? Nothing! It was then and not till then that Paraguay 
mobilized her small army, of less than 40,000 men, armed 
with the machete and a few obsolete rifles, and 30 or 40 
machine guns, that jammed at every opportunity, and went 
out to meet the foe, every man determined to die rather than 
retreat. Continued aggression on the part of Bolivia and 
injustices from the League had done their part, and if the 
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Bolivians had been twice as numerous the result would have 
been the same. 

In a short time the Paraguayans were armed with every- 
thing they wanted, taken from the Bolivians, but the finest 
captures they got were the English machine guns, that, as a 
Paraguayan gunner told me, “‘ would work even in the 
mud.” 

The war went on with splendid Paraguayan victories and 
our President Azala went on offering arbitration, which was 
always refused as the Bolivians still had hopes of conquest. 
Then there came the episode of the League of Nations Com- 
mission of Five in December, 1933, to enquire into the war and 
try to make peace. The Commission came first to Ascension 
and investigated everything, and there they declared that 
Bolivia was the aggressor and were quite pro-Paraguay. 
They then went to Bolivia and stayed in La Paz, but when 
they left their opinions had suffered a great change and they 
were so pro-Bolivian that they gave their verdict “ That both 
nations were equally to blame.” 

At this point I would make it clear that the English mem- 
ber of the Commission cannot be criticized as he did not know 
a word of Spanish, but after this verdict of the Commission, 
“That both nations were equally to blame,” is it to be won- 
dered at that Paraguay from that time refused to have 
arbitration on the whole Chaco, maintaining very reasonably 
that the League would give the whole Chaco to Bolivia, 
including the Haizes award and the Litoral, both territories 
undisputedly Paraguayan. 

When has there ever been a war when the prisoners, 
according to President Azala, are more numerous than the 
conquering army ? We now have 40,000 prisoners, including 
1,000 officers. These numbers must refute the Bolivian 
charges of inhumanity against Paraguayans, but the Para- 
guayans the other day discovered some of their wounded 
barbarously mutilated. Then there is the embargo scandal. 
Has anything more brutal been done in this world than to 
try to disarm one of the combatants, and that the innocent 
one, with the hope, foolish, but none the less vindictive, that 
now Bolivia will be able to massacre at her leisure an unarmed 
Paraguay. 

We have first and last had 40 men of ours in the Para- 
guayan army, all young, splendid cow-boys. Some of them 
will never return, some of them have returned wounded and 
we have brought them back to some semblance of their former 
selves. The rest are still with General Estigarribia, their 
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idol, and will be with him until the war ends. Are these the 
sort of people who will submit to injustices ? 


Pindora, Yours truly, 
Estancia los Ingleses, HERBERT E. BoweEr. 
San Patricio misiones, Paraguay. April, 1935. 


P.S.—The large amount of war material bought by Bolivia and 
the date of purchase alone should prove who was the aggressor. 


[We have been obliged, to our regret, to shorten this letter.—Eb., V.R.] 


RUSSIAN TIMBER AND THE WEST INDIES 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review 


Str,—Some incisive comments appear in the March 
number of T'he National Review's Correspondence on a recent 
work by Sir Norman Angell; and, in the Episodes of The 
Month, on British Imports from Russia. These are con- 
sonant with that journal’s unflinching attitude towards all 
trade which unfairly competes with Britain’s own productions 
or those of her Dominions and Colonies ; and further proof of 
the necessity for curbing imports of Russian timber is supplied 
by the following facts. 

As an alternative to the unrefined sugar generally made in 
the West Indies from the cane, a non-crystallising syrup is 
manufactured from timber. This liquid is the most popular 
form of sweet with the forest workers in Canada. In 1934, 
Canada provided a certain amount of the increased supplies 
of timber called for by the building boom in England. The 
result was a greater demand for this syrup. 

The second chapter of the second part of Sir Norman 
Angell’s Unseen Assassins is interspersed with condemnation 
of England’s refusal of a virtual “ gift ” of a portion of Russia’s 
products every year. When it was pointed out to a pacifist 
that full acceptance of the same would augment the existing 
adverse balance of Anglo-Soviet Trade he replied :—‘* We 
should get that back, in the stimulus given to universal trade, 
through some other country—-perhaps Germany!” Surely 
the direct benefit which increased British purchases in Canada 
last year conferred on units of the Empire is better than the 
prospect. But, such benefit ceases if the Russian slave 
product is allowed to oust Canadian timber. 

Sir Norman Angell is no doubt honest and truthful, and 
has shown ability in very diverse branches of his chosen 
profession, but his density on this point recalls a long past 
incident in one of the West Indian Islands. 
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A visitor who became involved in a mathematical contro- 
versy was soundly beaten by an opponent. He was so deeply 
impressed by the victor’s ability that he wrote and asked the 
editor of the paper in which discussion took place to intro- 
duce him. He was very angry when the journalist drove him 
to what was then called our Lunatic Asylum. 

Oh! For a mental home in which Sir Norman and his 
mistaken admirers might be cured of their hallucinations. 

Yours, etc., 

Barbadoes. NorMAN JAMES Bascom. 


“MISTRESS OF MISTRESSES ” 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Srr,—Your reviewer of my book “ Mistress of Mistresses ” 
says that the word “lowe” (used by me in a verse—“ the 
lowe of the firelight ’’), “‘ appears, if one may trust the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, to be an invention, but, having invented 
a world, why should Mr. Eddison stop at a word ?” 

Alas, he is too trustful! If he had consulted the full- 
sized Oxford Dictionary he would have found that Kipling 
and Bobbie Burns, not to mention any older authorities, 
provide precedents to justify my spelling. 

The English language is a rich inheritance, and a writer 
will find enough to do if he tries to use it as it is, in its infinite 
subtlety and variety, rather than seek to foist upon it super- 
fluous additions. Save proper names, I have never “ coined ” 
a word ; nor do I intend to do so ! 

71, Bedford Gardens, I am, Sir, 

Camden Hill, W.8. Your obedient Servant, 

May 9, 1935. EK. R. EppIson. 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—In your notice of ‘‘ Mistress of Mistresses,’ by E. R. 
Eddison, in your May issue, your reviewer suggests that the 
word “lowe” is an invention, if one may trust the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary. ‘‘ Lowe” is a Scottish word meaning 
flame, but it is much more expressive and beautiful. One 
finds it in the poetry of Burns, e.g., ‘‘ The sacred lowe o” weel 
placed love.” It is pronounced in the same manner as the 
second syllable in allow. 

Brothock House, Yours faithfully, 

Great Bentley, Essex. JAMES WRIGHT. 
May 15th, 1935. 
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THE TAXPAYER AND THE INDIAN BILL 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Sir,—It is obvious that to remove a possible obstacle 
to the India Bill the Indian Budget had to be made to 
appear to balance. To effect this an anticipated credit of 
14 million pounds was taken from the British taxpayer—to 
show the extreme urgency of this situation this amount was 
credited before it had actually been sanctioned by Parliament. 
This sum will in future be an annual charge against the 
taxpayer—nominally for the defence of India. It should, 
however, be noted that no counter charge for the services of 
the Royal Navy (paid by the British taxpayer) is mentioned 
as this would unbalance the Indian Budget. It should not 
escape notice that the Indian pensions, together with other 
charges, may make some claims on the taxpayer. The 
Secretary of State for India moved an amendment, which was 
agreed to, ‘‘ that sufficient funds should be provided to enable 
payment to be made of all pensions payable in the United 
Kingdom.” This may not be very re-assuring, as there is 
no suggestion as to how these funds are to be obtained with 
a hostile Congress in power. 

The Secretary of State informed Parliament that “the 
position was completely watertight ’—unfortunately pro- 
nouncements and promises of this nature occasionally fail 
to materialise. Mr. Chamberlain, in 1917, told the House 
that a 4 per cent. revenue duty would secure the “‘ goodwill ” 
of India ; to-day it stands at 25 per cent, and where is the 
goodwill ? Mr. Lloyd George assured us of the “ passionate 
loyalty ” of the Irish if the Irish Treaty was confirmed, but 
there do not appear to be many visible signs of this 
“ passionate loyalty ’ in Ireland to-day. A Congress leader, 
Mr. Patel, in spite of caste restriction went over to Dublin 
to report on the methods of Mr. de Valera. It is an undeniable 
fact that Ireland has repudiated her liabilities—is it too 
fantastic to suggest that Congress as soon as it feels itself 
strong enough will follow Mr. de Valera’s example? In 
spite of these facts it is hardly enough for us to be told that 
the Secretary of State “was not prepared to contemplate 
default,” he may be too optimistic, as he was about the 
Princes and the Civil Servants. 

Minden, W. R. J. Ewwis 

Brackendale Road, (Major). 
Camberley, Surrey. 
May, 1935. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A GOODLY HERITAGE* 


DesPITE the revolutionary changes of recent years in our 
countryside, the England of the Tudors and Stuarts still 
lingers in our midst, perpetuated by countless farm and 
manor houses and rendered familiar through Shakespeare’s 
characters. But of the earlier feudal and medieval England, 
wiped out by the Wars of the Roses and the Reformation, 
but little trace remains : 

“Tt is all gone—like an unsubstantial pageant faded—and between 
us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose of 
the historian will never bridge. They cannot come to us, and our 
imagination can but feebly penetrate to them. Only among the aisles 
of the Cathedral, only as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on 
their tombs some faint conceptions float before us of what these men 
were when they were alive and perhaps in the sound of church bells, 
that peculiar creation of medieval age, which falls upon the ear like 
the echo of a banished world.” 


So wrote James Anthony Froude in the first chapter of his 
History of England. To recumbent effigies and church bells 
he might have added village churches as a priceless heritage 
bequeathed to us by the medieval past. One of the chief 
merits of Doctor Cox and Mr. Bradley Ford’s delightful book 
is that it directs our attention exclusively to the villages 
and little country towns, those humble settlements which 
are the cradle of our history and institutions. It is peaceful 
to wander among them through these pages, and to realise 
how worthily they upheld their traditions in leaving us an 
inheritance of beauty. How picturesque and satisfying are 
their names, especially those with a qualifying word to dis- 
tinguish them from a neighbouring place: Higham Ferrers, 
Burton Agnes, Ayot St. Lawrence, Lavenham, Chipping Cam- 
den, Marston Moretaine, Leigh-on-Mendip, Winterbourne 
Dauntsey, Christian Malford ; how meagrely our Bournvilles 
and Port Sunlights ring beside the stately stepping rhythm of 
those names! Our ancestors may have drawled their dialect, 
* The Parish Churches of England. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Edited 

with additional chapters by Charles Bradley Ford. With a foreword 

by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., K.C.V.0. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 


The Medieval Carver. By M. D. Anderson. With a preface by W. G. Con- 
stable. (Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) 
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but they knew how to give to each syllable its proper value. 
There is all the difference between Ardingly—pronounced as 
it should be, with the last syllable stressed—and Ardingly, 
gabbled as it is to-day by the young lady at the telephone 
exchange. 

The churches are still with us, but though we have learned 
to appreciate their beauty we know but little of the manner 
of their building or of the men who raised them and paid for 
them. Froude is right; the Middle Ages remain a mystery. 
Could we call to life the folk of the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries, they would seem to us uncouth, dirty, foulmouthed, 
cruel, immoral, uncivilised from our modern point of view ; 
yet when we consider their standards of religious architecture, 
we find them thinking in terms of the glorious Minsters and 
gems of lesser churches which dot the land. What spirit 
moved these builders and donors ? Was it pure zeal for God, 
or did Holy Church stimulate the superstitious and the 
niggardly by grants of indulgences in return for gifts ? Both 
motives probably mingled to inspire those who gave and it 
must also be remembered that throughout the Middle Ages 
the Parish Church was the centre of local government, educa- 
tion and entertainment ; it filled the functions now performed 
by the Corn Exchange, the Parish Hall, the School, the 
Theatre and the Cinema. The origin of the parochial system 
in England is still obscure, though it certainly dates from early 
Saxon days. The greater part of the churches covered by 
this survey are definitely of pre-Conquest foundation, for the 
number of parishes mentioned in Domesday Book equals that 
at the close of the eighteenth century, on the threshold of 
the Industrial Revolution. We have no information as to 
who was responsible for the erection of those first tiny build- 
ings, probably of timber or ‘‘ wattle-and-daub,” which may 
even have stood on the site of the temple of an earlier faith. 
A few of them survive, as at Bradford-on-Avon in Warwick- 
shire and Greenstead-juxta-Ongar in Essex. Long before 
the Conquest, however, stone-built Saxon churches were in 
existence. The Thane, as lord of a manor probably conter- 
minous with the parish, built the church as a chapel for himself 
and his dependents and kept a chaplain as a kind of upper 
servant, to say Mass there. The authors are of opinion that, 
both before and after the Conquest, the erection and enrich- 
ment of parish churches owed more to private benefactors 
than to monastic missionary efforts. Every thankoffering 
for mercies received expressed itself in a donation to the 
Church, ranging from a chantry or an altar to a goose, for 
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those were the days when religious fervour was sufficiently 
keen to send men to the Crusades. By 1279 the stream of 
gifts had reached such a volume that a statute of Mortemain 
was passed to arrest it. 

Little as we know concerning the donors of churches, we 
are almost as ignorant of the craftsmen who designed and 
executed them. From the moment that permanent building 
in stone came into being, a style of architecture arose, universal 
to the whole country yet capable of infinite change and 
development within itself. The Saxon church of Kirk 
Hammerton in Yorkshire is identical in conception and 
design with the Saxon Church of Selham in West Sussex. 
Even in those times of difficult communications, the master 
masons and their apprentices must have travelled the country, 
bringing their ideas with them and teaching the local crafts- 
men. No doubt those early builders were limited in their 
scope by their ignorance of the possibilities of arch design. 
The Saxons and the Normans built solidly, with exaggerated 
notions of the amount of support necessary to make a building 
stand. Even so, it is remarkable that such knowledge as 
existed should have spread over the whole country. Both 
Mr. Ford and Miss Anderson give us interesting glimpses of 
the “‘ building Trade Unions ”’ of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. The workers in stone, plaster, glass and metal 
were organised into autocratic and controlled “ Mistery and 
Gilds,” each gild enrolling its own apprentices. For the 
building of a church a master mason would be appointed 
who would choose his subordinates and combine in his own 
person the duties of architect, clerk of the works, and foreman. 
The masons themselves were variously graded. The rough 
masons, or hewers, hewed the stones and laid them. The 
‘‘ freestone ’ or “ free’? masons were the craftsmen respon- 
sible for the delicate decorative work, skilled in the setting of 
moulded arches, capitals and window-tracery. Thus a gang 
would be assembled, composed partly of local labour, partly 
of expert workmen who travelled the country from one job 
to another. It was these nomadic skilled workers who 
brought about uniformity of architectural development 
throughout the land, though, as we shall see, local custom 
and tradition played their part in the style and composition 
of parish churches. The company of masons were housed near 
their work in temporary huts or “ mansiones”’ and in every 
case a “‘ lodge’ was provided to serve as workshop and club- 
room ; the origin of the Masonic Lodge of to-day. The master 
mason though he worked at the bench with his men and 
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was paid a weekly wage, occupied a highly responsible post. 
He made the plans—though drawing to scale was unknown ; 
he travelled the country in search of suitable material; he 
set the tasks of the workmen, supervised their labour, main- 
tained discipline and order among them and distributed their 
pay. Some medieval builders were no doubt guilty of faulty 
and dishonest construction, but on the whole, when we con- 
sider the results they achieved and reflect that their expert 
knowledge owed nothing to the printed word, that mathe- 
matical accuracy was impossible to achieve, that men were 
guided by instinct, rule of thumb, and accumulated weight of 
an experience handed down orally through successive genera- 
tions, we are left wondering whether universal standardised 
book learning is quite the faultless ideal of education which 
the pundits would have us believe. 

The names of some few master masons have been pre- 
served, such as Walter of Hereford in 1277, Henry de Elerton 
who served and succeeded him, Richard Winchcombe and 
Henry Ewell in the fourteenth century. These men, however, 
are mentioned in connection with monasteries, cathedrals 
and royal palaces. The craftsmen responsible for the village 


| churches remain almost entirely anonymous, though Richard 
_ Winchcombe, at the behest and expense of New College, 
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rebuilt the chancel of Adderbury in Oxfordshire, where an 
interesting record of wages and expenses is preserved. In 
1368, as Miss Anderson tells us, Robert de Patryington was 
granted £10 a year and houses in the close for overseeing 
the building of the cathedral at York. The Minster choir was 
then in course of erection. Is it conceivable that Robert 
had made his name as the builder of his own church at Patring- 
ton, mentioned and illustrated by Mr. Ford as one of the 
noblest fourteenth century examples in Yorkshire ? Perhaps 
Mr. Ford can tell us. Sometimes local tradition supplies a 
possible clue. It is said that the masons engaged on the 
North Transept of York Minster struck work on account of a 
dispute as to their pay, and during their enforced idleness 
went to the neighbouring village of Skelton and erected the 
tiny church which still stands there, a jewel of the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. 

Pre-Reformation Church architecture falls roughly into 
five divisions: Saxon or Pre-Conquest; Norman or 
Romanesque ; Gothic in its three aspects of Early English, 
Decorated and Perpendicular. There were periods of tran- 
sition, but this general classification has stood the test of time 
and experience, Dr, Cox and Mr. Ford, however, trace the 
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gradual evolution of the same church through every stage 
from infancy to maturity, as it were. The usual Saxon or 
Norman village church consisted of a Nave and Sanctuary 
or, at most, a Nave, Chancel and Sanctuary. Numbers of 
these humble churches, consisting of a single aisled nave 
and a rounded apse or oblong chancel with a simple bellcote, 
dating from the eleventh or twelfth century, still remain with 
us. Sussex, cut off from the outside world by the sea on the 
south and the forest of the Weald on the north, remained 
stationary in its development and is therefore peculiarly 
rich in these early untouched “ hamlet” churches. 

Once built, the church was in daily use for services and 
parish functions. Alterations and additions had therefore 
to be carried out with the minimum of disturbance. Thus, 
in the thirteenth century, a south aisle would be added to the 
modest nave to accommodate an increased congregation, the 
wall of the nave being pierced with arches, and the apse 
would be lengthened into a chancel. Then a parishioner, 
grown well-to-do in the pursuit of his calling, would build a 
chantry chapel to the north for the masses to be said for his 
soul’s rest and a gild of his trade would be formed to maintain 


it. A hundred years later the gild has so far flourished that | 


the chapel has been lengthened to form a north aisle; a 
south porch has been added; by the fifteenth century the 
parishioners have contributed a western tower to house the 
new peal of bells, and the wealthiest landowner in the place 
has lengthened the south aisle by a chapel to contain his 
family tomb, connecting it with the old chancel by arches 
cut in the wall. Finally, the old nave walls show signs of 
decay and are raised to make space for the now fashionable 
clerestory. As a result, a large and elaborate church has 
grown round the little Pre-Conquest core, bearing traces of 
every period. During all the changes of four hundred years, 
some part, at any rate, of the fabric has been available for 
the daily celebration of Mass and the public activities of the 
parish. 

There is no space to follow Dr. Cox and Mr. Ford in their 
detailed descriptions of style and decoration as shown in the 
excellent and comprehensive illustrations which fill the book. 
The whole tendency of Gothic architecture was to lighten the 
masonry, increasing the decoration and lessening the visible 
supports, till in its latest Perpendicular phase a church 


became a lofty aisleless hall, walled, to all appearance, with , 


glass. Durham Cathedral typifies the earliest, King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, the latest phase of pre-Reformation architecture. 
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The Black Death in 1348-9 wiped out one-third of the popula- 
tion of England and the consequent dearth of labour brought 
contract building work into use and the light surface panelling 
of the Perpendicular style into fashion. This last was designed 
to give the maximum effect with the minimum of trouble and 
expense. While every part of the country has some story to 
tell, all do not tell the same. Sussex, as we have seen, re- 
mained in statu quo; no matter for regret, for there is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about these simple relics of a 
vanished past, which have melted into and become part of 
the lovely countryside. As in Sussex, so elsewhere, we can 
trace the interaction of cause and effect in the fortunes of 
many churches. The factors making for richness in design 
were two—a hard yet workable stone and a prosperous and 
wealthy community. These were curiously mingled in the 
Cotswolds ; limestone in the soil made sweet grass; sweet 
grass made fine sheep; hence a thriving wool industry, in 
combination with a marvellous building material, raised 
magnificent churches such as Cirencester, Winchcombe, 
Chipping Camden and Fairford. Northamptonshire, too, was 
rich in limestone, in fact the whole group of East Midland 
_ counties abounds in beautiful buildings with graceful 

“broach ’? or parapeted spires, not to mention the glorious 

Saxon tower of Earl’s Barton. The great “‘ wool churches ”’ of 
| East Anglia are too well known to need comment ; Romney 

Marsh also furnishes splendid examples of former prosperity. 

Towers in Somerset are high and stately—we owe that 
| probably to the tradition of a local Mason’s Gild—and though 


not built for that purpose the smugglers found them useful 
for placing a light as a signal that it was safe to run the 
brandy in. The great carved rood screens and bench ends 
belong to Devon and Cornwall—again the outcome of a gild of 
craftsmen. 


The story of church roofs is especially interesting, but we 
must turn to Miss Anderson’s fascinating study of church 
fittings and especially of the medieval carver’s work both in 
{ wood and stone, as shown in friezes, bas-reliefs, capitals, 
corbels, miséricordes and bench ends. The congregations of 
the Middle Ages were almost wholly illiterate, the written 
{ word meant nothing to them. They could only be taught, like 
children, by means of pictures and stories. Hence the painted 
frescoes which covered the whitewashed walls and the sculp- 
. tures which decorated walls, columns, stalls and benches. 
Scriptural and symbolical subjects played the most im- 
portant part, but for us, at any rate, the human side of the 
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carver’s work seems to supply that intimate and persona] 
link which Froude sought in vain. The carvers and glaziers 
reveal to us more of the life of their day than the historians, 
The great St. William’s window in the north Choir Transept 
of York Minster provides in its numberless little scenes a 
complete picture of the daily doings of fourteenth century 
York. The wooden miséricordes and bench ends give an even 
more vivid impression of the personality of their creators, 
Where no sacred subject was prescribed for him, the sculptor 
would let himself go, depicting homely scenes, sports and 
pastimes, comic occurrences and mishaps. Such quips and 
fancies seem to show us the medieval workman as a light- 


hearted fellow, possessed of a crude sense of humour bordering | 


on horseplay, with no great respect for his spiritual pastors 


and masters, but with a vivid turn of imagination and a gift | 


for making fun of the simple pleasures and labours that 
came in his way. He was still in the stage of romping, prac- 
tical joking, “ paying each other out”? which we associate 
with childhood. When we have realised that, we have taken 
a great step towards understanding him. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the indi- 


vidual carver gave way to the standardised shop or factory | 


turning out replicas by the score, and originality suffered 


thereby. Alabaster was quarried in Staffordshire and while | 


the smaller slabs were transported to Nottingham, to be 
worked up into the famous reredos tables which were exported 
to all parts of Europe, the monumental effigies were carved at 
Tutbury and Hanbury in Staffordshire. We realise with 
something of a shock that the figures of those gallant knights 
whose 


‘|. . bodies are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust,” 


were bought in stock sizes ready made. 

Yet, when the mass of study and research collected in 
these books has been assimilated, we are a long way from 
visualising even our own parish church as its medieval 
worshippers knew it. The walls bright with frescoes, the 
woodwork rich in colour and gilding, the glorious proportions 
of a building where seating was practically non-existent— 
do we sufficiently realise the enormity of pews ?—the great 
white veil which hung between nave and chancel during 
Lent; the Creeping to the Cross on Good Friday ;_ the 
blessing of the Paschal Candle, ‘‘ St. Sunday’s Light” ; the 
Miracle Plays in the nave; the feast of the patron saint 


| 


—— 


~ 
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celebrated as a churchyard fair; the drunken desecration of 
the building during a “church ale.” While we deplore the 
destructiveness of the Puritans, let us remember to be thank- 
ful that they were not seized with brick and mortar mania ; 
one shudders to think what we might have had to put up with 
had they destroyed the fabric of our churches and built 
others in accordance to their views. We have enough to bear 
as it is with Victorian Gothic. After all, eighty years ago 
it would not have been possible to write such books as the 
two before us, or to discuss them in the National Review. 
We have only just learned to love and value our heritage 
and have but scratched the surface of an absorbing study 
which may still have many secrets to reveal in future. Mean- 
while, let us bear one fact in mind. To whatever corner of the 
country we may journey, if there be the smallest oppor- 
tunity for church visiting, The Parish Churches of England 
and The Medieval Carver must be our constant companions. 


Mary MAaxseE. 


THE QUEEN—YET NOT THE QUEEN 


QvuEEN Victoria. By E. F. Benson. (Longmans, 15s.). 
The Victorian age seems to present a psychological problem 
of absorbing interest to the present generation, for of the 
making of books describing it there is literally no end. Amid 
the general sense of uncertainty which prevails to-day, men 
are trying, half wistfully, half contemptuously, to discover 
the foundations which sustained that golden age of security 
and prosperous development. Mr. Benson has undertaken 
to explain the Queen in an intimate character study and the 
result is a clever, readable and at times amusing sketch. 
The Prince Consort attracts the author greatly and the por- 
trait of that lonely figure is the best thing in the book. Prince 
Albert is the prototype of that almost extinct race—the 
non-Prussian German. Capable, high-minded, hard-working, 
meticulous, humourless, he “‘ envisaged an England no longer 
sitting in darkness and barbarism, but illuminated, adopting 
German methods instead of its haphazard policies, and 
acquiring the German culture and the pacific reasonableness 
for which he stood.” Like a German, he failed to understand 
his adopted countrymen, who cordially disliked him and the 
ideals for which he stood. The Germany of his dreams was 
falsified into a united Prussianised Empire and became the 
gravest menace to the peace of Europe and the security of 
England. Prince Albert died none too soon for his own repu- 
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tation and peace of mind. In his study of the Queen, on the 
other hand, Mr. Benson has somehow missed the mark, 
For her still surviving subjects he has produced a caricature, 
It is easy to lay stress on her weak points ; her limited, trite 
vocabulary, her passion for insignificant detail, her direct 
habit of speaking her mind, her morbid love of mourning, her 
dislike of Mr. Gladstone. By focussing on these traits the 
author has drawn the Queen, as an irritable, domineering, at 
times hysterical woman, obsessed by her own position and 
narrowed in her outlook by her worship of the past. It isa 
distorted picture even of her faults, and it does not explain 
the virtues which made her so respected. She had a marvel- 
lous faculty for seeing straight—much straighter than her 
Ministers and an unerring gift for hitting the nail, when she 
spied it, right on the middle of its head ; her pride of position 
was based not on personal vanity, but on the conviction that 
she represented the Head of the Constitution, and the dignity 
of her country. It was impossible to conceive of her letting 
the country down, or deviating by a hairsbreadth from her 
standards of patriotism and duty. None who approached 
her, however briefly or formally, ever thought of her as a 
plain little woman in black. Her dignity and presence were 
marvellous ; she was every inch a queen. When she died, her 
subjects felt to quote one of them, “as if the roof had come 
off.” Before very long the last of them will have passed 
away and it will be a tragedy for posterity if the legend of 
Queen Victoria takes shape along the lines laid down by 
Mr. Benson. 


AN OXFORD VIEW OF THE WAR 
A History oFf THE GREAT War, 1914-1918. By C. R. M. F. 
Cruttwell (Oxford Univ. Press, 15s.). It must have required 
some courage to undertake, as the Principal of Hertford 
College has done, “‘ an accurate, intelligent and interesting 
account of the greatest conflict in history ” in six hundred 
pages of large print. In some respects he has succeeded well. 
The book is lucid and readable, though so compressed, and 
the contemporary march of events in the various theatres is 
well set out. Had Dr. Cruttwell contented himself with 
telling his story without comments, he would have provided a 
very useful epitome of a struggle which, viewed in retrospect, 
seems almost bewildering in its complications. Unfortunately 
he has assumed the role of critic as well as that of historian, 
and in the Western theatre at any rate he sets out some 
strange opinions. For instance, he ascribes General Lan- 
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rezac’s dismissal in 1914 to the common fate of subordinates 
who have prophesied in vain and subsequently been proved 
right. It is universal knowledge that Lanrezac fell because, 
though an able exponent of the theory of war, he proved 
himself incapable of handling troops in the field at Charleroi and 
Guise. Sir Hubert Gough is blamed for a “ bad mistake ” in 
ordering a general retirement behind the Somme on March 23, 
1918. The author must have known, though he is at no pains 
to make it clear, that on the two preceding days the Fifth 
Army had been overwhelmed by a German attack outnumber- 
ing the British defence by three or four to one. A retirement 
was absolutely necessary and the line could only be re-formed 
and readjusted by a withdrawal behind the river. To 
Dr. Cruttwell, the Battle of the Somme was a disaster, the 
campaign of Passchendale a crime, and the British generals 
with the exception of Haig, meet with scant recognition. 
Sir Henry Wilson is dismissed with a sneer as a “lucid, 
supple and ambitious British general. . . who got into a state 
of sexual excitement whenever he saw a politician.” A 
serious historian would have added that in his staff work for 
the dispatch of the Expeditionary Force and his liaison 
between the French and British Headquarters, Sir Henry 
contributed greatly to our ultimate victory. Dr. Cruttwell 
considers that the Cabinet were amply justified in sending to 
Haig, on the eve of the breach of the Hindenburg Line in 
September, 1918, a telegram explaining that he—Haig—must 
take the responsibility of failure or heavy losses in the pro- 
posed attack. Haig did not, as the author says, come over to 
London to convert the Cabinet to his point of view. He sent 
a telegraphic answer to the effect that if the attack succeeded 
the Cabinet could take the credit, if it failed he—Haig—would 
shoulder the blame. As a military history, this book suffers 
from the fact that it is written from a purely academic, 
Superior Person’s point of view. 


THE ARMY OF TO-MORROW 
Wen Britarin Gores To War. By Liddell Hart. (Faber, 
8s, 6d.). In these days of international tension and open re- 
armament, Englishmen should read and study this vital work 
on English statecraft in war. Captain Liddell Hart is not 
among the panic-stricken converted and this work, an up-to- 
date version of his “ British Way in Warfare,” published in 
1932, may well claim to be the fruit of twenty years’ military 
experience, combined with some very hard thinking. The 
last war emphasised two errors rooted in English tradition, so 
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that although England remained victorious the price of 
victory was so high that post-war England nearly crashed, 
Up to and including 1815 we subsidised foreign armies to fight 
our foes in Europe, our personal share being confined to a 
naval blockade and the launching of expeditions, based on sea- 
power, which could easily be withdrawn in case of failure, 
Thus each war found us the richer through additions to an 
Empire which had been cheaply gained, while our loss of life 
through enemy bullets had been negligible. In 1914 we 
fought for the first time as a nation in arms, and, perhaps 
inevitably, we developed the new technique strictly on the old 
European Clausewitzian dogmas leading to massed slaughter. 
Concentration does not mean putting all your eggs into one 
basket. Indeed, to secure decisive concentration at the right 
moment it is essential to disperse forces at the beginning. 
When you have got the enemy equally dispersed you can 
concentrate on the vital point, which his dispersion has left 
weakened. Captain Hart claims that England can return to 
her former traditions and yet play a useful part as an ally by 
maintaining a small highly mechanised army in the pro- 
portion of one tank battalion to two infantry battalions, 
The final chapters on strategy, tactics and training are among 
the most valuable in the book, and from a literary point of 
view, their lessons are delightfully conveyed. 


M. TARDIEU ON FRANCE 
FRANCE IN DanceR! A Great Statesman’s Warning. By 
André Tardieu. Translated from the French by Gerald 
Griffin. (Denis Archer, 15s.). M. Tardieu writes with prac- 
tical experience of public life in France. He has been three 
times President du Conseil, the French equivalent to our 
Prime Minister, and has taken an official share in many 
Ministries. The first part of the book deals with foreign 
affairs ; the author sets out the French case against Germany 
powerfully and clearly. The later pages describe the French 
internal situation. It is not for Englishmen to criticise the 


government of their great neighbour, but we may read the | 


author’s comments with interest and profit, for they contain 
lessons for ourselves. According to M. Tardieu, France is 


suffering from democratic government pushed to its logical | 


extreme. The Chamber of Deputies and the Senate have 
between them reduced the Executive to impotence. They 
have deprived it of the power of dissolving Parliament, and 
while the two Houses make and unmake Ministries every few 
months they never, for obvious reasons, dissolve themselves. 
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The deputies have allowed themselves to become the repre- 
sentatives of private interests and as the power of voting 
taxes rests with the Chamber, there is no control of public 
expenditure in the interests of the nation as a whole. The 
Civil Service has been allowed to form political Trades Unions 
and to victimise the public into granting its demands. M. 
Tardieu calls for instant remedies to these abuses, and holds 
up the British Constitution as a pattern to be followed. We 
can only reflect, as we lay down the book, that a Socialist 
Administration would probably reduce this country to the 
same plight in a very few years. 


THE DAY WILL COME .... 


THE WisH CHILD, by Ina Seidel, translated by G. Dunning 
Gribble. (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.). This English trans- 
lation of Das Wunschkind is a weighty and satisfactory piece 
of work. Frau Ina Seidel—who is married to her cousin, 
Heinrich Wolfgang Seidel, a clergyman and man of letters— 
is a German poet, daughter of a distinguished surgeon who 
was also a keen naturalist. In this remarkable novel all the 
influences which such a personal background suggests have 
evidently been strongly at work, and the result is a story 
rich in detail, ripe in philosophy, and woven through and 
through with poetry; in fact, a book which no one but a 
poet could have written, although the author’s qualities as a 
novelist are sufficiently powerful in themselves to have 
produced distinguished work. As a tour de force alone the 
book is amazing—the translation runs to over 600 pages of 
very close text—but to have maintained throughout those 
600 pages a style so admirable and a historic re-creation so 
vivid is an astonishing achievement. It may be described as a 
family drama of the Napoleonic Wars, having as its heroine 
Cornelia von Echter, daughter of a Prussian general and wife 
of an officer in a Prussian infantry regiment, and as its first 
background the town of Mainz. The streak of mysticism which 
runs throughout the story makes itself felt from the beginning, 


| for Christopher, the wish child, is, as it were, almost willed 


into existence by the terrific creative force which wells in 
Cornelia when her first child dies within a few hours of her 


' husband’s departure for the front. He is killed; Mainz is 


occupied by the French, and Cornelia’s sister, Charlotte, makes 
an undesirable marriage with a French officer. Charlotte dies 
in childbirth, and her baby, left by the desperate young 
husband in Cornelia’s care, is brought up with Christopher. 
Later, the scene shifts to Hoelkeweise in Prussia, whither 
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Cornelia returns after the death of her mother-in-law to set 
her father’s estate in order. Through all the years of infancy 
and early youth the sturdy, lovable wish child is bound by 
an almost superhuman attachment to his frail, unresponsive 
little cousin, Delphine ; but he perishes, as his father perished, 
in the wars with her father’s people, and the poignant con- 
flicts of race and country are as unresolved at the end of the 
book as they were at the beginning. But Frau Seidel does not 
allow herself to end on a note of defeat, for the confused and 
broken world still holds, like Pandora’s box, the elements of 
hope, and “‘. . . the day will come—and it must come—when 
the tears of women will be strong enough—strong as a flood 
to quench the fires of war for ever.”” Mr. Gribble’s work is far 
above hack translation; if the book finds, as it almost 
certainly will, a large public in England, it will be due in no 
small measure to him. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mepi#vAaL LEGENDS oF Curist, by A. 8. Rappoport (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 10s. 6d.). Dr. Rappoport, whose 
earlier works include a volume on the myth and legend of 
ancient Israel, has now made a valuable collection of medieval 
religious legends, and his knowledge of Oriental and European 
languages has served him well in what must have been a 
laborious if extraordinarily interesting task. In an intro- 
ductory chapter he compares the meaning of “‘ myth” and 
“‘ legend,” and examines the significance of legends, which, 
though they may be dismissed by the strict historian as worth- 
less, Dr. Rappoport regards as valuable to the student of the 
psychology of the people and of religion, “for they contain 
the people’s religious philosophy of history.”’ In his remaining 
eleven chapters he groups legends from many lands under 
such heads as “ The Maid of Galilee,”’ “‘ The Nativity,” ‘‘ The 
Flight to Egypt,’ “The Legend of the Holy Rood,” ete. 
He gives his authorities as he goes along—-indeed, there is a 
footnote at the bottom of almost every page—but his range 
can be best seen by a glance at the bibliography and index 
which complete the volume. Dr. Rappoport’s style, which is 
well known to readers of this Review, is fresh and simple—well 
suited to his subject, and the book is well and clearly printed. 


SPEAK TO THE EartTH, by Vivienne de Watteville (Methuen, 
15s.). Those who read Out in the Blue, Miss de Watteville’s 
book on Big Game Hunting in East Africa, will turn with 
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interest to her new volume, Speak to the Earth, in which she 
tells the story of a five-months’ trip in East Africa near the 
Tanganyika border. This time she writes as an exponent of 
the philosophy of Man in Nature as opposed to that of Man 
against Nature, for she made the trip “ to make friends with 
the animals.’” Some of her friends teased her, and some 
tried to take precautions for her safety, but she outwitted 
them all and managed to get herself into some tight corners. 
In a hut on the slopes of Mount Kenya she finally attained 
real solitude, though only for a short while, and she was 
luckily not alone when a forest-fire broke out. Then it was 
that she reached the summit of her ambition, for she and her 
bearers managed to save a small piece of ground round the 
hut from burning, and this became a sanctuary for birds and 
beasts who allowed her to feed and protect them. Though at 
that altitude there was nothing larger than a duiker, the 
earlier part of the book is packed with stories of thrilling 
encounters with lions, elephants and other big game. Miss de 
Watteville writes exceedingly well, and her feeling for Nature 
is truly inspired, but it does seem a pity that we should hear 
so much about the camera and the animals and see so little 
of them in the illustrations, which are for the most part 
beautiful pictures of mountain scenery. 


THE Spirit oF Lonpon, by Paul Cohen-Portheim (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.). This beautifully illustrated book is a pleasure to 
look at and, if readers are wise enough to skip a rather 
irritating preface by Mr. Raymond Mortimer, a pleasant book 
to read. The author must have greatly enjoyed writing it, 
and he gives a wonderfully good picture of London within the 
limits of this one volume. Mr. Cohen-Portheim was a foreigner 
and therefore could look at London objectively. Perhaps he 
had no country of his own and this is why the book is super- 
ficial and lacking in great insight, for if you do not belong 
anywhere you cannot understand anything. But the reader 
will not be troubled by the slight way in which the author 
skims along the ground, for the going is good, and the views 
pointed out are worth looking at. No better present for over- 
seas Britons visiting London could be found, and in this 
Jubilee year, when London is so full of British visitors, the 
book is sure to have a good sale. It is beautifully got up and 
the photographic illustrations are admirably chosen and 
reproduced. 


Marcus Avretivus. A Saviour of Men. Sixteenth Emperor 
of Rome. By F. H. Hayward, D.Litt. (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) Although the author states in his preface that 
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“education and not history and not biography ”’ has lon 
been his business, he has given us a careful study of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius and supplies an adequate back- 
ground with descriptive glimpses of the Roman world of the 
greater part of the second century. Dr. Hayward acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Dr. C. R. Haines’ translations of 
the Meditations and Correspondence in the Loeb editions, and 
relying on this authority combats the charge that Marcus 
was a persecutor of the Christians. The author points out 
that Stoicism, of which the Emperor was a devotee, had 
Semitic origins; he can discern affinities with Jewish 
Phariseeism and Christian Puritanism, and because of this 
latter affinity, thinks it may yet have a future in England. 


GROWING Opinions: A Symposium OF British YourTa 
OvuTLooK. Edited by Alan Campbell Johnson. With a 
preface by Professor J. B. S. Haldane. (Methuen, 6s.) In 
this volume Mr. Alan Campbell Johnson has made a collection 
of essays by writers all under twenty-five years of age, their 
subjects ranging from “‘ The Greek Tradition” to “‘ Growing 
Opinions in Ireland,” and from “ The Passing of Christian 
Dogma” to “ Youth and Modern Sport.” Those who 
approach the book with a perhaps understandable prejudice 
against the lavish scattering of youthful opinion will find not 
only that the essays are written with a disarming moderation 
but that the writers are all sensible and well-informed people 
who express their views clearly, interestingly and without 
a trace of bumptiousness. If they are representative of their 
generation one cannot help feeling that it is going to be a 
very good generation, and Mr. Johnson is to be congratulated 
upon having produced a really useful survey of some important 
questions of the day. 


I WoRKED FOR THE SOvIET. By Countess Alexandre Tolstoy. 
Translated by the Author in collaboration with Roberta 
Yerkes (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.). Tolstoy’s daughter should 
surely have remained immune from Bolshevist persecutions. 
It speaks volumes for the stupid brutality of the Russian 
revolutionaries that she should have been confined for months 
as a suspect in a foul prison. Count Tolstoy’s unrivalled 
power of simple narration has descended in a measure to his 
daughter. We have received no more vivid yet dispassionate 
account of the agonies of Bolshevik rule, all the more telling 
in that comment is almost entirely absent. The horrors of | 
railway travelling, the conditions in the prisons, the courage 
and gaiety of the prisoners form a not-to-be-forgotten picture. 
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Tux brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation — 
later on :— 


THIS CHANGING WORLD. By Major-General H. N. Sargent, © 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (Covenant Publishing Co., 4s. 6d.) The author, who © 
holds fundamental views, deplores the neglect of the Bible in these days, — 
He contends that because the people’s faith in it as the inspired Word ~ 
of God has been impaired, immense harm has been done to this country, ~ 
Nevertheless, he believes that Great Britain has an important part to © 
play in world affairs. We fully agree with the General that “a strong © 
British Empire is the best guarantee for world peace.” ’ 


THE CARRETA: A Novel. By B. Traven. Translated by Basi] © 
Creighton. (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) A most interesting story with 
vividly-drawn pictures of Mexicans and Indians in Central America, and 7 
the conditions under which they live. There is no plot, but the love story © 
of Andrew Ugaldo, an Indian carretero, has charm. The author’s satiric | 
and cynical attitude to the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico, which © 
dominates the lives of the Spanish and Indians alike, will jar on many | 
readers. 4 


TOLSTOY. By Gerald Abraham. (Duckworth, Great Lives, 2s.) An 7 
interesting and concise study of a great man—many will agree with the © 
author “the greatest Russia has ever produced.” Although a difficult © 
personality to portray, the lights and shades are well balanced, and Tolstoy’s © 
complex character is analysed with sympathy and understanding. There © 
is, of course, an immense Tolstoy literature in English, but for the average — 
busy person this little book is adequate. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! By Lady Cynthia Asquith. (Chapman and 4 
Hall, 2s. 6d.) An intimate and pleasantly written account of George V © 
and Queen Mary. It gives a faithful picture and abounds in delightful 7 
touches. 


MR. GLENCANNON OF THE S.S. INCHCLIFFE CASTLE. B 
Guy Gilpatric. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Gilpatric’s readers will : 
welcome another of his books in the W. W. Jacobs tradition and will 
enjoy meeting some old acquaintances again. 


MONEY—THE JESTER. By Santosam. (Ceylon & General Trading ; 
Co., London, 5s.) A study of the money question, and the part it plays — 
the world over. The author is backed by the “ good wishes of eminent © 
bankers.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND THE © 
FACTS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADES. By Noel Tindal. (John 
Bale & Danielsson, 3s. 6d.) A noteworthy contribution to the study of | 
economics which should be read and pondered by traders and politicians alike. 

WILLING’S PRESS GUIDE, 1935 (Willing Service, 356, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.)—This volume is the sixty-second annual issue—a fact that 
establishes its usefulness beyond all cavil. No publishing office reference 


shelves are replete without it, and it is equally valuable to writers and ° 
traders for the information it contains. ; 
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